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In the United States there are 26,000,000 people work- 
ing for wages. 


In the United States 300,000 new dwellings are neces- 
sary every year for the increased population. 
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market the Company has sold four 
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TWO QUATRAINS. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


I. THE SEASON’S GLASS. 


Spring forms the glass, of substance fairy fine, 

To hold imperial Summer’s brimming wine. 

Fall the rich goblet shares with all who pass, 

And Winter's hand of steel smites deep the emptied glass. 


II. AS YEARS DEPART. 


Say, wrinkled crone, wast thou in years departed 
Even as I am now, warm, happy-hearted? 

Time leaves us still the ghost of that he brings: 
Turn thou, and muse on Hope’s remembered things! 


THE SECOND BEST. 


Moderate tasks and moderate leisure, 

Quiet living, strict-kept measure 

Both in suffering and in pleasure— 
’Tis for this thy nature yearns. 


But so many books thou readest, 
But so many schemes thou breedest, 
But so many wishes feedest, 

That thy poor head almost turns. 


And (the world’s so madly jangled, 

Human things so fast entangled), 

Nature’s wish must now be strangled 
For that best which she discerns. 


So it must be! vet, while leading 

A strain’d life, while overfeeding, 

Like the rest, his wit with reading, 
No small profit that man earns, 


Who through all he meets can steer him, 
Can reject what cannot clear him, 
Cling to what can truly cheer him; 

Who each day more surely learns 


That an impulse, from the distance 

Of his deepest, best existence, 

To the words, “Hope, Light, Persistence,” 
Strongly sets and truly burns. 


—Matthew Arnold. 


THEY SAY. 


Samvuet Jounson : Everything that can be known 
about education has been known long ago. 


WHAT 


James MacAuister: We must train our boys to 
believe in work; to respect work; to see work. 

PRESIDENT CHARLES De GArmo, Swathmore Col- 
lege: The educational reforms begun under the in- 
spiration of Pestalozzi were emotional rather than 
scientific. 

SUPERINTENDENT ALBERT G. Chicago: Edu- 
cation is a work of the whole life. What is done in 
the school is only the foundation for the real educa- 
tion which life is to give. 

Sara E. Wintsr: The story-loving period in the 
child’s life corresponds to that in the life of the race 
when a rainbow was the bridge to heaven and a 
flower the Slipper of Venus. 

SuperInTENDENT L, H. Jones, Cleveland : How to 
maintain the integrity of an uncorrupted individu. 
ality while cultivating a social universality is the 
greatest problem of education. 


WIVES OF AUTHORS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H. 


Benjamin Disraeli dedicated “Sybil” to one whose 
sweet voice has often encouraged, and whose taste 
and judgment have ever guided its pages; the most 
severe of crities, but—a perfect wife.” 

It is related of one of our American poets, that 
while he was striving for the reputation which came 
very slowly, his wife worked for the necessities of 
life. “You must not abandon your calling. I ean- 
not write for the good of others, but I can work for 
you, and you must work for the world,’ were her 
encouraging words. he reputation came; con- 
gratulations from friends and praise from the press 
flowed in, but amidst it all. he turned to his wife 
and said, “It was your faith that made it so.” 

The judicious criticism, the patient endurance, the 
encouragement and faith of the wife, has been the 
power behind the throne in much of our modern 
literary life. Bacon may have been right when he 
said: “Wives and children are impediments to great 
enterprises. Certainly, the best works, and of the 
greatest merit for the public, have proceeded from 


SMALL, 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
President Harvard University; Author of ‘American Contributions 
to Civilization.” 


the unmarried and childless men.” But later liter 
ary biography contradicts it. 

Jane Carlyle’s epitaph contradicts it: “For forty 
years she unweariedly forwarded her husband, as 
that he did or 


have emerged 


none other could, in all of worthy 


attempted.” Carlyle never would 


from his six vears of reading and study at lonely 
Creigenputtock, with the mental power and equipoise 
woman of 


he possessed, had he married a less 
patience, less endurance, less intellectuality, less de- 
votion, than Jane Welsh. He could say truly, when 
she died, that the light had gone out of his life. 

Bryant contradicted it when he wrote to Dana 
after the death of his wife: “I lived with my wife 
forty-five years, and now that great blessing is with- 
drawn from me, and I am like one cast out of Para- 
dise, and wandering in a strange world.” And in a 
brief memoir he tells that he never wrote a poem 
without repeating it to her and taking her judgment 
upon it. He always found “its success with the 
public precisely in proportion to the impression it 
made upon her.” 

Southev contradicted it when he said of his wife: 
‘During ‘more than two-thirds of my life she has 
been the chief object of my thoughts and I of hers. 


No man ever had a truer helpmate!” 


Prescott contradicted it when he said that in the 
quarter century of his married life he had found no 
day when La Bruyere’s assertion had come true, 
“that the most fortunate husband finds reason to re- 
gret his condition at least once in twenty-four hours.” 

There would have been no Hawthorne without 
Sophia Peabody; his marriage was the most fortunate 
On the day of his removal from 
home down- 


event of his life. 
the Salem custom house, he returned 
east and discouraged, to a wife who smilingly replied 
to the disheartening news, “Oh, then you can write 
“The Letter’ was begun that 
afternoon. She had rare insight, intuition, faith. 
She helieved in him, encouraged, fostered, nourished 
him. ‘Their son says of her: “She believed in his 
inspiration, and her office was to promote, as far as 
in her lay, the favorite conditions under which it 
should manifest itself. As food and repose nourish 
and refresh the body, so did she refresh and nourish 


your book.’’ 


her husband’s mind and heart.” 

Cooper owes his career to his wife’s timely hint, 
and her belief in his powers. Though his life out- 
wardly was one of the stormiest to be found among 
men of letters, the peace and faith and devotion of 
his domestic life outweighed all the criticisms, all 
the stings of jealousy and enmity. 

Moore’s wild revellings were held in check by love 
for his wife, a woman of “much energy of character, 
of tact and judgment; most amiable, intelligent, 
and accomplished.” 

Daudet says his wife has taken part in everything 
he has written. “Nota page but she has read it, re- 
touched it, thrown upon it some of her blue and gold 
sand.” 

Aside from the inductive force of the wife’s char- 
acter and faith, the silent influence of the happy fire- 
side tinges and colors many a line and page. There 
is space only to touch upon three such scenes, full of 
heauty and holy-living. 

Darwin emerged from a hard day’s work and at 
evening joined his family. There is conversation 
with his boys, interest in their doings; his wife reads 
him the novels; they play two games of backgammon, 
the score of which is kept continuously for many 
vears; there is music and pictures; the mind and 
hody are refreshed for the work and close reasoning 
of the morrow. 

Irving. in his letters, draws a delightful sketch of 


Scott's home-life: “Seott reading, telling border 
stories or characteristic anecdotes; Sophy Scott 


singing with charming naivete a little border song; 
the rest of the family disposed in listening groups, 
while greyhounds, spaniels, and cats bask in un- 
hounded indulgence before the fire.” The scene is 
so enticing that the poor homeless bachelor, un- 
hampered by any of Bacon’s “impediments,” wails 
forth, “IL want to set out another evening there.” 

Longfellow’s home life is equally beautiful. His 
poems are full of its influence; his journals contain 
page after page of testimony such as this: “In the 
afternoon walked to the bridge, meaning to go into 
But when I thought 
heart 


town to the Academy concert. 


of my own warm fireside and I. and C., my 
failed me and I eame back.” 

Not long ago, in Switzerland, the pictures of 
couples who had lived together more than a quarter 
century were taken, to attempt to prove that as long 
life together thoughts, similar 


tastes. so it causes the features to become similar, 


produces similar 
and it was claimed that in many instances the like- 
ness between the aged husband and wife was even 
more marked than between brother and sister. If 
the physical does slowly change, how infinite must 
be the action on the mind, the character, the soul, of 
the continuous influence of a noble high-minded 
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woman’s faith and aspiration. An impression is 
made, is deepened and strengthened by time, until 
the husband believes in the faith, believes in the as- 
piration, believes in the possibilities she sees in him, 
until under the spur of her devotion and prayers, 

the long-dreamed-of 
have been the woman 


long-sought-for, 
reputation. Whatever may 
whom Bacon married for her money, certainly the 


comes the 


nineteenth century woman is not an “impediment. 


A BROWNING READING CLUB.—(1.) 


BY MARIE ADA MOLINEUX, A. M., PH. D. 


There is such a treasure of knowledge, both of 
events and of human nature, in the poetical and 
dramatic works of Robert Browning, that it is worth 
while to encourage the young people and the students 
of to-day to lay the ghost of superstition and enjoy 
the prospects from the windows of his castle. For 
his obscurity, his unattractiveness, are but ghosts 
that in the light of common sense and knowledge dis- 
solve into what really they are,—figments of the 
imagination or fears of ignorance. The obscurity lies 
along several lines, and is not difficult to disperse 
when we have learned the way. First, the memory, 
the studies and the experience of the poet were so 
vast, and he was so unconesious that they were be- 
yond the average or beyond the easy attainment of the 
many, that he often stated as matters of common 
knowledge what few either know, or, knowing, recol- 
lect. Second, in many cases he preferred to cause 
thought rather than mere pleasure; although no one 
could write more clearly and musically than he, when 
he chose. Thirdly, he had so much to say that often 
he left out connective words, expecting the reader to 
recognize the poetic license and supply the omission, 
just as in old-time Latin recitations we used to supply 
Also, he used a construc- 
Latin or 


a word as “understood.” 


tion of sentence, at times, that was more 


Greek than English. Again, he seldom used super- 
fluous or unimportant words, every word in a line was 
there for a purpose; even the words of light weight 

Often a light 
quicker than a 


become heavy when he uses them. 
stone flung by a sure hand kills 
weightier missile. 

Browning's verse is not written so that he who runs 
may read; but he who reads may run to meet the 
If we 
have a little patience and are willing to read slowly 


future with a firmer step and a bolder front. 


and to re-read if necessary, lavishly shall we be repaid. 

It is always more for our pleasure and advantage to 
read any worthy author in company with others that 
are united in a curiosity or in an admiration for the 
work. ‘This is expressly true when it is a question of 
the study, or even of the mere perusal of the works 
of Browning. In every school there are a few that 
at once would unite with enthusiasm in a reading 
club of this character; there is always in every town a 
small number that may be a centre for a wider circle 
of pleasure and profit. It is for these few, that are 
waiting for the impetus that will be thence com- 
municated in widening and ever widening circles, 
that these words are written. 

First are to be chosen a few people that are agree- 
able and congenial each to the other, and that desire 
to improve their knowledge of modern English poetry 
hy reading that of the greatest poet since Shakespeare. 
A dozen persons should be the limit, unless a few are 
willing to do the work for a crowd of passive observers 
and admirers, 

In a small club or society a great amount of red 
two rules to which all 


tape is unnecessary. One or 


agree will be enough. The most important rule is 
that regulating absences; these should be considered 
only possible for extraordinary reasons. Ways of in- 
suring a fecling of responsibility as regards presence 
at the meetings are varied; sometimes it is wise to levy 
a small fine for each absence, perhaps a dime, the 
money thus accumulated to be expended as soon as 


suilicient for a reference book to form the nucleus of 


a library. If a club is prosperous enough, a small 
annual fee should be charged, because it entails ¢ 
greater sense of obligation to be present. Of course 
the interest of the club will depend partly upon the 
skill of the leader and his or her power to gauge the 
minds of the rest and thus choose the poems most 
likely to please and arouse. If there is an annual 
fee, it might be used to pay the expenses attendant 
upon the invitation to some able exponent of a par- 
cular poem, or group of poems, to speak to the club. 

Kach person should make it a point of honor to 
read over beforehand the portion assigned to the meet- 
ing, and to have some information or idea to com- 
municate to the others. It is better for the whole 
number to bring the same thought or bit of explana- 
tion than for none but the leader to be concerned. 
It is the individual reading that brings the reward. 
Another wise plan is to ask each member to note the 
passages most worthy of quotation, and to commit 
to memory that one that seems to each the most im- 
portant, either in beauty of thought or of form, and 
to be ready to give the reason for the choice 

Like many another poet, or maker, Browning often 
vives to his words more of a content than he knows at 
the time, and the first effort should be to come as 
near to his original thought as possible, and then to 
seek the hidden meaning or variant meanings. 


Harvard University; Author of United States History. 


Before entering upon the poems it would be well to 
spend one or more meetings, as may appear most de- 
sirable to the company of pleasure-seekers, for they 
soon will become such if they. are not filled with 
anticipations at the start, upon the life and surround- 
lor this there are many books that 
The 
known are “The Life and Letters” by Mrs. Orr, and 
“The Life™ by William Sharp. 


sketch of much charm is by Thackeray’s daughter, 


ings of the poet. 
will contribute entertaining narrations. best 
A short and personal 


Mrs. Ritchie, in her records of ‘Tennyson, Ruskin, 
and Browning: and there should also be mentioned 
“Robert Browning: Personalia,” by Edmund Gosse. 
It would be interesting, too, for the different members 
to look up, so far as literary opportunities permit, 
the the 
actual lives of the poet and his poet-wife and deserib- 


magazine articles contemporaneous with 


ing personal meetings with them. Such have a gos- 
sipy fascination, because they are, with slight excep-" 
tion, written by people famous in their own lives. 
In Hawthorne’s writings may be found interesting 
elimpses, The more one studies the life of Browning 
and his vivid personality, the more one is attracted to 
his utterances. Tew poets lay bare to their readers 
so fully as he their thoughts, and doubts, and hopes, 
and fears, and beliefs. And yet, none have so meant 
to conceal themselves from the prying eyes of curi- 


osity, as witness his poem “The House,” and also that 


in which, by Shakespeare’s mouth, he expresses his 
own views, “At the Mermaid.” 

or young people the selection of the poems must 
be necessarily more limited than for those older. A 
harmless and entertaining selection to be spread over 
at least half a dozen meetings, would be the follow- 
ing:— 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

An Incident of the French Camp. 

Herve Riel. 

Pheidippedes. 

Echeties. 

Muleykeh. 

liow we brought the Good News. 

How it strikes a Contemporary. 

Development. 

The Boy and the Angel. 

Karshish. 

Luria. 

lor older readers a selection might be made from 
the poems on art, on music, and those that perhaps 
may Claim the classification of humorous. Such a 
list would be the following:— 

Andrea del Sarto. 

Fra Lippo Lippi. 

Pictor Ignotus. 

Old Pictures in Florence. 

Abt Vogler. 

A Toccata of Galuppi’s. 

Master Hugues. 

Up at a Villa—Down in a City. 

Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister. 

Holy-Cross Day. 

Ned Bratts. 

acchiarotto. 

Adults would find “Pippa Passes,’ “A Soul’s 
Tragedy,” “In a Baleony,” and “The Inn Album” a 
year’s programme; while “Sordello,” “The Ring and 
the Book,” each would provide work for more than a 
year. “Sordello” is much scouted, and has been the 
butt of all the witticisms that could be expended 
upon the peculiarities of Browning’s style. Never- 
theless, it will repay study under a competent leader. 
It gives the spirit of those old days of Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, as no other single writing, within the 
same page limit, has been able to do. 

Mach one of the foregoing lists is only a skeleton. 
In another paper the first, that for young people, will 
be clothed with what is necessary to make it accept- 
able, and we trust the drapery will be found of 
suitable design and quality. 


STUDIES FROM THE DICTIONARY. 


BY HIRAM H,. BICE, NEW YORK CITY. 


No book has ever been written, or can be written, 
which deals with the workings of the intellect so 
clearly, intimately, and correctly as the dictionary. 
Why? Because it has to do with words, and words 
are the expression of thought, and thought is the 
activity of the intellect. Working with the diction- 
ary, in the proper way, is really a pretty good kind of 
laboratory practice in psychology. You say it is dry. 
That is because one does not know how to work with 
it. Mark ‘Twain says that when he was traveling 
across the plains in the stage, he used to have great 
fun and very interesting times, reading the dictionary 
and wondering how the characters would turn out. 
You think that is a witticism, but it is all true, and 
the plainest kind of truth, if vou will but remember 
that the characters are thoughts, that the means with 
which they work are words, and that the great plot to 
he worked out is the constant struggle which the 
theughts have to express themselves fuily, exactly. 
and forcefully in words. ’Tis a strife of giants, and 
fascinating is the tracing of the wonderful ways in 
which the human mind has turned and twisted, back 
and forth, from concrete to abstract, from general to 
special, or from special to general, in developing the 
meanings of words, so that they shall tell what it 
thinks and feels. 

You do not feel the fascination of it? 
for yourself, 


ixperiment 
Do not try to absorb the whole dic- 
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tionary. Take it in a logical way. Select some root, 
the commoner the better; familiarize yourself with its 
arious forms and then follow it in its different 
branches, as it ramifies through the language and 
sends forth its words with the most unexpected modi- 
fications of the original meaning. 

Take, as an example, the root spak or spec, mean- 
ing to look, to see, which in Greek, by a transposition 
of letters, becomes skep. If now we take first the 
English derivatives from the Greek form and turn to 
our dictionary, we find sceptic, originally one who 
was inclined to look into statements, who would not 
accept them without examination. Passing down 
the columns, we come to scope which, we note, first 
meant “a mark, or target,” something at which we 
look; next, “an end or aim kept in view; then the out- 
look, range, length or extent of anything.” We think 
of microscope, telescope, and horoscope, and remem- 
bering that micro means small, minute, tele distant, 
and horo hour, we see that here scope means view, a 
view of the minute, of the distant, and of the hour of 
one’s birth. 

Episcopal, which now has nothing in common with 
sceptic, comes from epi upon, or over, and our root, 
and had reference to the one who watched over us 
in things spiritual, the leader of the church. Bishop, 
in old English, bischop, biscop, is only the corrupted 
form of the Greek word from which episcopal comes. 

Turning to derivatives from the Latin, we meet 
speculate, and read that it means “to consider atten- 
tively, examine, meditate, conjecture, invest at a 
risk.” 
in meaning after all, and if the speculator were rather 


So speculator and sceptic are not so far apart 


more of a sceptic sometimes, and the sceptic not so 
much of a speculator, it might be better for both. 
Many other words with different prefixes occur to us, 
as prospect, “a looking forward,” first in the physical 
sense, then in the mental; respect, “a looking back,” 
for those whom we respect or honor we often look 
after, or look at a second time; suspicion, “a looking 
up: from under the knitted brows”; and despise, 
which means, “to look down upon from above,” and 
which gave us the noun despite. From this in time 
the prefix disappeared, leaving spite. 
we have a spite against anyone, what does it mean 


When we say 


REV. A. 8S. TWOMBLY, D.D. 
Editor of “‘ The Silver English Classics.”’ 


but that we have a desire to look down upon them in 
some way and thus arouse envy in them. 

Auspicious is an interesting word. We find that 
the Latin form of it was avispicium, which meant 
simply looking at birds, or taking the auspices, which 
in ancient Rome was determining, by noting the 
flight of birds, whether the day was a good one for 
performing any particular act. 

Who would think, at first glance, that the word 
frontispiece contained this root? The frontispiece 
of a book is surely the front piece, the first part of it. 
But no. The Latin form is frontispicium. Com- 
pare it with avispicium and the story is told. Itisa 


view of the front or forepart of a house, then the 
picture at the opening of the book. Disregarding 
that “‘s,” 
thing to do with piece, and hence the form with 
the “e.” 


Species, the dictionary tells us, is 


men got the idea that it must have some- 


“something 
seen, a look, show, apparition, kind, or class.” When 
we speak of a species of anything, then, we mean, 
literally, something which we have looked at or exam- 
ined, and by thus doing have separated from other 
When 


we mail a special delivery letter, we have differentiated 


things which have some resemblance to it. 


it by the stamp which it bears from other letters, and 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Poet and Educator—England. 


so made it special. Specie is really only the ablative 
case of species, but it has undergone a curious develop- 
ment of meaning. ‘The Latin phrase is in specie, ‘in 
kind,” and the commonest expression in which the 
English word Gecurs is specie payments, which means 
payments in hard money or coin. If the borrower got 
gold, he paid in specie, that is, in gold, and so on, 
and as the precious metals were regarded as the only 
real money, it came to mean in coin. 

Spice is another word which one would not think 
of connecting with species, and yet it is the same 
in origin, and similar in some of its meanings. From 
the dictionary we learn that spice is “a kind of thing, 
anything of a class before indicated; a specimen of 
the kind indicated; a characteristic touch or taste”; 
that is, one belonging to the kind in question, “a sub- 
stance aromatic or pungent to the taste.” Thus we 
can, if we choose, trace the adjective spicy, with all 
its modern meaning, as seen in “a spicy article,” or “a 
spicy discourse,” back through the French espece to 
species, and from that to the fundamental meaning of 
the root spee. 

In specimen we have “something looked at or ex- 
amined,” and thus taken as “a mark, token, or proof” 
of the class in question, Conspicuous, from con, 
with, and the same root, means “belonging to that at 


and so prominent. 


which we look together,” 
Specious is connectéd quite closely with the last word 
in signification. It comes from Latin speciosus, in 
which the termination denotes abundance, the word 
meaning, therefore, “endowed with that which makes 
us look.” or “full of beauty, pleasing to the eye, super- 
ficially right.” So we have “a specious argument,” 
one which seems all right, but which, on examination, 
is found to contain a flaw. Beauty is only skin deep. 

Spectroscope is peculiar because, as we can now 
understand, it contains the Latin form of the root 
combined with the one found in Greek, so that the 


word actually means, according to its derivation, “a 


view of what is seen,” decidedly pleonastic, were it not 
for the specialization which has taken place in the 
meanings of its parts. 

Lastly, from the Teutonic, through the French, 
comes espionage, and the shortened forms espy and 
spy. 

Ix it not a marvelous thing which the human mind 
has done, taking one little root of four letters, and by 
additions and combinations, and logical develop- 
ments and restrictions in meaning, producing in the 
course of the ages this remarkable list of words. 
And this is only one. Many, many hours may be 
pleasantly and profitably spent in such study, as we 


hecome more and more deeply interested. 


NATURE STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 


BY EMILY C. CLARK, 
High School, Los Angeles, 


Our children early become wise in lore of fields 
and brooks if they have half a chance, but in the 
artificial life of our cities they often do not have 
even half a chance with the wild flowers, trees, and 
running streams, and the pupils of our secondary 
schools have in many cases grown away from that 
keen and glad observation of nature whieh should 
he the life-long joy and solace of each of God’s 
human creatures, 

We 
them back. 


teachers are often the worst guides to lead 
Anxious over order, examination stand- 
ings and records, over-strained by our indoor life and 
our nerve-wearing work, we have lost all possible in- 
terest honey-bees, bluebirds, and  tree-squirrels. 
The teacher must take pleasure in this bright free 
life under the skies, er she cannot guide her pupils 
to it, even through the medium of literature. 
Everyone recognizes the economy of wise correla- 
tion of studies. The pupil’s science work and his 
literature lessons should touch at as many points as 
But, the 


the teacher of literature is distinet from the science 


possible, naturally, aim and method of 


teacher's. 


In selecting writings about nature studies for 
pupils, the three essentials, literary beauty, scientific 
truthfulness, and the art of interesting young 


WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, 


Artist — Author of “jEye-Spy” and 
Neighbors.” 


Author and “My Studio 


But it is easy to 
John 


readers, must be borne in mind. 
find authors who combine all three requisites. 
Burroughs has recorded his loving observations of 
birds and bees in the most delightful manner. Olive 
Thorne Miller tells what she has seen so simply and 
eracefully, that the reader immediately wishes to go 
Mary Treat makes her chapters on 
John Muir 


better, perhaps, than 


and see likewise. 
ants as fascinating as a novel. knows 
the 
any other man, and describes their glories in fitting 


mountains of California 


phrase. Then, of course, there is Thoreau, for pupils 
who are mature enough and thoughtful enough to 


The great number of articles on 


appreciate him. g 
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nature topics in the juvenile magazines shows how 
attractive they are; many of these writings are not 
only very entertaining, but possessed of literary 
finish, as well. 

I do not think that profound knowledge of the 
subject matter is necessary to the teacher here; it is 
not profound knowledge that we wish to impart to 
the pupil in this work. One should be sufficiently 
informed to ask good questions, and to avoid being 
too gullible. It unloosens the pupils’ tongues in 
eager and fluent speech to find themselves wiser than 
their teachers about some things. 

Such matter as this gives a capital opportunity to 
secure pleasant oral reading,—that rare accomplish- 
ment. The discussions in class on these themes 
draw out the quiet, observing pupils, and sometimes 
those who usually seem dull are here at their best. 

In reading Burroughs’ “Signs and Seasons,” for 
instance, a great deal will be suggested to the pupils 
in talking over the author’s descriptions and the in- 
cidents in the lives of tiny wild creatures which he 
narrates. They have ecrroborative testimony on so 
many points. ‘They will describe the birds they 
know best, the tragedies and comedies of bird life 
they have witnessed, the nests built in their gardens, 
the marvels they have seen in their holidays. There 
will be a good deal of difference of opinion; one will 
be certain that the linnet’s throat is red, and the 
cat-bird blest with a musical song, while another de- 
clares the contrary. Of course these disagreements 
are to be settled by further observations. It is well 
to appoint one or two reporters among the class to 
gather up items of interest, sifting and preserving 
what is really worthy. Even these boys and. girls 
may increase the sum of human knowledge if they 
learn to use their eves and tell the truth about what 
they see. 

In written work, connected with this study, the 
essential thing is to get reports of actual observa- 
tion, original, and expressed in as pleasing a manner 
as possible. The pupil’s attention should be drawn 
to the touches of human tenderness, allusion and 
Imagery, which make the author's stvle charming. 
Even if they rather basely imitate somewhat, what 
matter? It will help develop them, and they will 
grow out of it after a little. 

If we can help to give them a source of pure, quiet 
delight in the crowded, anxious years to come, and a 
more loving consideration for these fellow creatures 
of ours, who also share the All-Father’s care, our 
work will be of mueh avail. 

SUBJECTS FOR BRIEF PAPERS. 

The Bees’ Republic. 

Bird Babies and Their Mammas. 

Feathered Fishers. (‘The king-fisher. the fish- 
crow, ete.) 

Birds of a feather flock together. Describing 
local varieties which flock, seasons for flocking, man- 
ner of flight together, ete. 

Butterfly Protections. (Color of caterpillar, ete.) 

Headgear: Indian feathers and modern fashionable 
millinery, 

Nest Robbers. (Collectors and weasels.) 

My Bird Acquaintance. 

An Army of Ants and Its Conquests. 

The Destruction of Our Forests. 

The Reckless Extermination of Wild-flowers. 

(Definite questions or brief outlines are helpful to 
young pupils, saving time and annoyance in com 
position writing.) 


EVANGELINE IN HISTOR Y.*—(1L) 


CORRELATION EXEMPLIFIED. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 
{Read Longfellow’s “ Evanveline.” 
Acadia. ‘The large tract of land including what 
is now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick. and Maine east 
of the Penobscot. from the Atlantic to the gulf and 


*Copyright 


river of St. Lawrence, east of a line running north 
from the mouth of the Penobscot to the St. Lawrence. 
Grand Pre was a charming settlement on the Bay 
of Minas at the head of the Bay of Fundy. 

1604. In 1604, before the English settled at 
Jamestown, Plymouth, or other points in North 
America, the French settled at Acadia. 1f there be 
any virtue in priority of settlement, it was with the 
peaceful, industrious, worthy settlers at Grand Pre. 
They remained under the general authority and pro- 
tection of France until the Peace of Utrecht. 

1713. he Peace of Utrecht, 1713, closed Queen 
Anne’s war. or war for the Spanish succession. By 
this peace Acadia was ceded to the English and the 
Acadians were given one year to take the oath of 
iegiance or leave the country. They regarded this 
us Wholly unjust, inasmuch as they were the original 
settlers of northern North America. England made 
no attempt to enforce the edict, and peace and pros- 
perity continued for nearly half a century. Utrecht 
is the capital of a province of the same name in the 
Netherlands, often the residence of the German em- 
perors, a city of 80,000 inhabitants. By this peace a 
long and cruel war was ended, in which England, 
France, Prussia, the Netherlands, Savoy, and Portugal 
had been involved. In addition to the British gain 
in America,.Philip V. of France was confirmed as 


hi 
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king of Spain; the Protestant suecession in England 
Was recognized. 

178. All went well with the Acadians until the 
Peace of Aix Ja Chapelle in 1748, which ended the 
war of the Austrian succession. This peace con- 
firmed England’s claim to Acadia, and was supposed 
to vive permanent peace to Europe; as a matter of fact, 
it was a short-lived peace. Aix la Chapelle on the 
Rhine is a city of 100,000 inhabitants, named from 
the chapel of the palace in the time of Charle- 
magne. With the new “Peace.” the eolo- 
nists began to agitate the taking of the oath 
of allegiance, which was called for in 1713. 
The Acadians took the position that they were in no 
sense a party to the Peace, and that no one had a right 
to eject them from their delightful homes when they 
had committed no offense. The controversy con- 
tinued until they yielded so far as to agree to take an 
oath of allegiance which should excuse them from 
fighting ‘against their own countrymen. They sup- 
posed this would be acceptable. 

1755, September 2-10. On September 2, 1755, 
Laeutenant-Colonel John Winslow of Massachusetts 
bay colony, with a body of troops, appeared at Grand 
Pre, and subordinates at other villages; and on the 
3d 418 heads of families were summoned to meet in 


the village church, and the farmers, hoping it was 
merely for the purpose of taking the modified oath of 
allegiance, obeyed. They at once were notified that 
they were to be removed from their homes. In groups 
of ten, under guard, they were permitted to visit their 
homes, and on September 10 they were placed on 
transports and taken to the colonists and scattered 
among nine different colonies, only to suffer the 
greatest hardships and suffering, relieved for a time 
by the charity of the colonists among whom they were 
left in their destitute state. The only organized aid 
was by the French Protestants of Philadelphia, who. 
despite the difference of creed, did all in their power 
to aid them, caring especially for the sick. 

Louis XV. of France made a request of the British 
ministry that French vessels might be allowed to visit 
the American ports and take to France these home- 
less people, back to the land of their ancestors, and 
their native tongue, but Mr. Grenville replied: 
“France cannot send ships among our colonists.” 
Before Longfellow wrote the beautiful poem of 
“Evangeline.” Rynal had written in history this 
tribute to the Acadians. 

“A simple and kindly peaple, who had no liking for 
blood; agriculture was their occupation. They had set- 
tled in the low grounds, forcing back, by dint of dykes, 
the sea and rivers wherewith those plains were covered. 
The drained marshes produced wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
maize. Immense prairies were alive with numerous 
flocks; as many as 60.000 horned cattle were counted 
there. The habitations, nearly all built of wood, were 
very commodious, and furnished with the neatness found 
amongst European farmers in the easiest circumstances. 
Their manners were extremely simple. It was a band of 
brothers all equally ready to give or receive that which 
they considered common to all men.” 

The historian says: “Much emotion was caused 
throughout France by the woes of the Acadians.” 
Ali this aggravated the conditions which caused the 
outbreak of the French and Indian war of 1755-60. 


WUESTIONS ON SNOW-BOUND. 


BY HELEN DEANE, 

Why is “Snow-Bound” called a winter idy)? 
Why is this so often Compared with Burns’ “Cotter’s 
Saturday Night?” Which is the longest? 

In “Snow-Bound,” what is meant by Chinese roof, 
Pisa’s leaning miracle, Aladdin’s wondrous cave, St. 
rancois’ hemlock trees, Egypt’s Amun, Sewel’s 
pondrous tome, Chalkley’s journal, rare sea-saint, 
Apollonius of old, Hermes, cranes of Nilus, Petru- 
chio’s Kate, queen of Lebanon, Seina’s saint, A!!- 
wood’s nurse, Mabta’s rocky stairs, Pindus-born 
Araxes, Olympus, and Ypsilanti’s Mainote? 

- Name and locate all the places mentioned in the 
poem. 

xplain the meaning of waning, spherule, pellicle. 
tramumels, silhouette, couchant, palimpsest. 

Compare the elder and younger sisters. Compare 
the mother and the aunt. 

Does Whittier describe external features or traits 
of character? 

With what character in Irving’s books is Uncle 
Moses Whittier often compared ? . 

Which would you choose as your friend among 
the fireside companions? 

Who would make the jolliest companion’ among 
the fireside friends? 

Compare the lines in “Snow-Bound” beginning:- 

“So all night long the storm roared on, 
The morning broke without a sun,” 
with Emerson’s “Snow-Storm.” 

What similar comparisons are made? 

Point out the resemblances. 

What example of a periodic sentence in the first 
eighteen lines? 

_ Select the examples of personification in the selec- 
tions as read, and tell the form of each. Select the 
similes and metaphors. 

What examples of antitheses occur? Of apos- 
trophe? Of alliteration? Of vision? 

What lines refer to boyhood davs? What lines 
refer to girlhood days? 

What youthful sports are mentioned? 
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SELECTED READINGS. 


[Fred Lewis Pattee of the State College, Pennsylvania, 
publishes a remarkably carefully-prepared list of books 
for special reading by teachers and pupils (Silver, Burdett, 
& Co.). From this the Journal of Education selects the 
following: —] 

Colonial Period. 

Franklin’s ‘Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

Revolutionary Period. 

Patrick Henry’s “Oration of March 28, 1775.” 

Yhomas Jefferson’s ‘The Declaration of Independence. 

‘Hail Columbia.” 

“Supposed Speech of ‘Sam’ Adams.” 

Hamilton’s “Federalist Papers’ (Old South Leaflets). 
First Creativ? Period. 

Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle,” “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’ 

“Bracebridge Hall,’’ Alhambra.” 
Cooper's “Last of the Mohicans,” “The Spy.” 
Bryani’s “Thanatopsis,” “Song of Marion’s Men.” “To 
the Fringed Gentian.”’ 

Halleck’s “Marco Bozzaris.” 

N. P. Willis’ Widow of Nain.” 

Webster's “‘Punker Hill Orations,” ‘Reply to Hayne.”’ 

Poe’s “Raven.” 

Second Creative Period, 

merson’s “Nature,” ‘Representative Men,” ‘Concord 
Hymn,” “Society and Solitude.” 

Thoreau’s ‘*Walden.” 

Hawthorne's Old Manse,” ‘““Grandfather’s Chair,’ 
“The Great Stone Face,” ‘The Scarlet Letter,” “The 
Marble Faun,” ‘‘Tanglewood Tales.” 

Longfellow’s “Village Blacksmith,” “Excelsior,” ‘‘Evan- 
geline,”’” “Hiawatha,” ‘Paul Revere’s Ride,” “The 
Building of the Ship.” 


\ 
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Author of ‘Reading Courses in American Literature.” 


Holmes’ “Old Ironsides,”’ ““Grandmother’s Story of the 
Bunker Hill Battle,’ “‘The Deacon’s Masterpiece, 
“The Last Leaf,” ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
“Over the Tea Cups,” “Elsie Venner.” 

“Vision of Sir Launfal,”’ 

“Among My Books,” 


Lowells “Biglow Papers,” 
“The Cathedral,” 
“rom My Study Window.” 

Preseott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” “Conquest of Peru.” 


*Lineoln,” 


Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 
Parkman’s “The Oregon Trail,” ‘Montcalm and 
Wolfe.” 


Bound.” ‘Tent on the Beach,” 
“Barefoot Boy,’ “Maud Muller,” 
“Abraham Davenport,” “Wreck 


Whittier’s “Snow 
“Among the Hills,” 
“Telling the Bees,” 
of Rivermouth.” 

Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Old Town Folks.” 

Lineoln’s “Inaugural Addresses,” “Gettysburg Ad- 

dress.’ 

ihe Present. 

Walt Whitman's “The Ox Tamer,” 
War Bird.” 

Bayard Taylor’s “Views Afoot,” “The Story of Ken- 
nett.” “The Quaker Widow.” 

Richard Henry Stoddard’s ‘‘Search for the Persephone,” 


‘Lilacs,’ of 


“Hymn to the Sea,” “Songs Unsung.” 

Stedman’s “The Wedding Day,” “Country Sleighing, 
“The Heart of New England.” 

\ldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” “Marjorie Daw.” 

idney Lanier’s ‘“‘Hymns of the Marshes,” “The Mock 


ine Bird.” 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ramona.” 
ieorge William Curtis’ ‘Prue and I.’ 
Warner’s “My Summer in a Garden.” 
surroughs’ ‘‘Wake Robin.” 
Howells’ “Rise of Silas Lapham.” P 


Trowbridge’s ‘““Neighbor Jackwood.” 
Higginson's ‘‘Malbone.” 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ “A Singular Life.” 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s ““Deephaven.” 

Mary E. Wilkins’ “New England Nun.” 


Constance Fenimore Woolson’s “Rodman the Keeper.” 


Joel Chandler Harris’ “Nights with Uncle Remus.” 
Thomas Nelson Page’s “In Ole Virginia.” 


MARY E. 


BURT, 
Author of the “Primary Reading and Education Chart.” 


Cecorge W. Cable’s “De Sevier.” 

Charles Egbert Craddcck’s ‘In the Tennessee Moun- 
tains” 

Richard Malcolm Johnston’s “The Primes and Their 
Neighbors.” 

Francis Hopkinson Smith’s “Colonel Carter of Carters 
ville.” 

Harry Stillwell Edwards’ *‘Two Runaways.” 

James Lane Allen’s ‘A Kentucky Cardinal.” 

Amelie Rives’ ‘Virginia of Virginia.” 

Bret Harte’s ‘Luck of Roaring Camp.”’ 

Mark ‘l'wain’s “Innocents Abroad.” 

Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘Hoosier Schoolmaster.” 

Hamlin Garland’s ‘Main ‘Traveled Roads.” 

Marvy Tlallock Foote’s “The Led-Horse Claim.” 

Octave Thanet’s ‘‘Knitters in the Sun.” 

Richard Harding Davis’ “Gallagher” and “Van Bibber. 

Brander Matthews’ “Vignettes of Manhattan.” 

Bishop's ‘“‘Detmold.” 

Boyesen’s “Gunnar.” 

Mrs. Burnett’s “Little Lord Fauntleroy.”’ 

Marion Crawford’s ‘‘Saracinesca.”’ 

Margaret Deland’s “John Ward, Preacher.” 

Hardy’s “But Yet a Woman.” 

Blanche Willis Howard’s ‘One Summer. 


” 


SUPT. CLARENCE F. CARROLL, 
Worcester, Mass.; Editor of ‘Around the World.” 


S. Weir Mitchell’s “‘When All the Woods Were Green.”’ 
jane G. Austen’s “Betty Alden.” 
Lew Wallace’s “Ben Hur,” “The Fair God.” 


READING. 
just dropping off the harness from our over-wearied 

thought 
And resting in the 
wrought 


eauty that another’s brain has 


—Lippincott’s 


AN AFTERNOON WITH ROBERT BURNS. 


BY ELLA MARIE POWERS. 


Let the schoolroom be decorated with bright scarfs of 
Scotch plaid. If possible, secure a large picture of Burns, 
and place it upon an easel draped with plaid. Upon the 
blackboard have a few appropriate drawings, among them 
a bunch of thistles, Scotland’s national flower, and a few 
illustrated quotations from the poems of Burns. Quota- 
tions affording simple illustrations may be a sketch of a 
mountain daisy: 

“Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour: 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem. 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r, 
Thou bonnie gem.” 
To a Mountain Daisy. 

Lines representing a lake and a flock of birds disap- 

pearing may be drawn, and, below. the quotation: - 
“Why, ve tenants of the lake, 
or me your watery haunt forsake? 
Tell me, fellow creatures, why 
At my presence thus you fly?” 
Lines to a Waterfowl. 

Other illustrations may easily be found, as "A Rosebud 
by My Early Walk,” “The Twa Dogs,” 
derson.” 

FAMILIAR SCOTTISH 
“Auld Lang Syne,” 


“To Captain Hen- 


SONGS.—"‘Annie Laurie,” 
“The Campbells are comin’,” “Green 
grow the rushes, 0.” 

SUGGESTIVE RECITATIONS.—“A man’s a man for a’ 
that,” o’ Shanter.” “Winter, a Dirge,’ “Twa Dogs,” 
“John Anderson, My Jo,” ‘To a Mountain Daisy.” 

ESSAY.—"‘The Boyhood of Robert Burns.” 


MOSEs TYLER, 


Professor Cornell University; Author of The Literary History of the 
American Revolution.” 


Birth: (a) Date, January 25, 1759; 
Alloway, Ayrshire, Scotland. 

Parents: (a) father, 
Brown Burns, intelligent, diligent. 


(b) place, Kirk of 


peasant farmer; (b) Agnes 

Anecdotes of his boyhood. 

Occupations: Farm duties; principal farm laborer at 
fifteen 

Edueation: Common school, 

Books: Mason’s ‘Collection of Prose and Verse,” ‘Life 
of Hannibal,” “History of William Wallace,” Bible. 

Characteristics. Rententive memory, witty. 

[For twelve pupils. 

1. The river Avr in the southwestern part of Scotland 
winds along beside the village of Ayr. 
is the Kirk of Alloway. 


Two miles south 
Here, in a little clay-built cot- 
tage, one winter’s day, Robert Burns was born 139 years 
azo. 
RECITATION. 
“My father was a farmer upon the Carrick border, 
And carefully he bred me in decency and order. 
Ile bade me act amanly part, tho’ [ had ne’era 
farthing; 
For without an honest, manly heart, no man was worth 
regarding 
‘Then out into the world my course | did determine; 
Tho’ to be rich was not my wish, yet to be great was 
charming; 
My talents they were not he worst, nor yetmy education; 
Resolved was I at least to try to mend my situation. 
“No help, nor hope, nor view had I, nor person to be- 
friend me; 
So | must toil, and sweat, and broil, and labor to sus- 
tain me, 
‘To plough and sow, to reap and mow, my father bred me 
early; 
For one, he said, to labor bred, was a match for fortune 
fairly 
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“Thus all obscure, unknown and poor, thro’ life I’m 


doomed to wander, 
Till down my weary bones I lay in everlasting slumber. 
No view, por care, but shun whate’er might breed me 
pain or sorrow; 
I live to-day, as well’s I may, regardless of to-morrow.” 
—Robert Burns. 
2. Ina letter to Dr. Moore, Burns wrote: “I was born 


and bred a very poor man’s son.” 

8. His mother used to tell him queer old ballads and 
traditions. 

4. He and his brother Gilbert went to school a few 
weeks in the year. Among the books they used at school 
were the spelling book, the Bible, and a collection of prose 
and verse. 

5. In “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
his home life, and speaks highly of his father, ‘the saint, 
the father, and the husband.” 

6. With a book in hand, he would drive the cart on his 
father’s little farm, or he would compose and repeat his 


Burns describes 


songs verse by verse. 
7. Burns was always very 
first which he composed: 
O, once I loved a bonnie lass, 
Ay, and I love her still, 
And whilst that virtue warms my breast, 
I'll love my handsome Nell. 


fond of a few lines,—the 


A bonnie lass, I will confess, 
Is pleasant to the ee, 

But, without some better qualities, 
She’s no a lass for me. 


A gaudy dress and gentle air 
May slightly touch the heart, 

But its innocence and modesty 
That polishes the dart. 


8. Among the earliest of his printed pieces are two 
stanzas composed at the age of seventeen, and almost a 
prophecy of his life: — 

“I dreamed I lay where flowers were springing 
Gaily in the sunny beam; 
List’ning to the wild birds singing, 
By a falling, crystal stream; 
“Straight the sky grew black and daring; 
Thro’ the woods the whirlwinds rave; 
Trees with aged arms were warring 
O’er the swelling, drumlie wave. 


“Such was my life’s deceitful morning, 

Such the pleasures I enjoyed; 

But, lang or noon, loud tempests storming, 
A’ my flow’ry bliss destroy’d. 
Tho’ fickle fortune has deceiv’d me, 

She promised fair, and perform’d but ill: 

Of mony a joy and hope bereav’d me, 
I bear a heart shall support me still.”’ 

9. Later on, he refers to his early days and his desire 

to be great: — 

“That I, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 

Some useful plan or book could make, 

Or sing a sang, at least.” 
His wish was granted, for his poems, songs, correspond- 
ence, and his life fill many books. 

10. When he met with great success in Edinburgh, he 
wrote to his old friend Hamilton, “I am in a fair way of 
becoming as eminent as Thomas a Kempis or John Bun- 
yan, and you may expect to see my birthday inscribed 
among the wonderful events in the Poor Robin and Aber- 
deen almanacks, along with the Black Monday and the 
Battle of Bothwell Bridge.”’ 

11. Burns was fond of animals. He wrote of “The 
Twa Dogs,” “A Winter Night,” and, on seeing a wounded 
hare limp by him, he wrote:— 

“Oft as by winding Nith I musing wait 
The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 
I'll miss thee sporting o’er the dewy lawn, 

And curse the ruffian’s aim, and mourn thy helpless fate.” 

12. “The Death and Elegy of Poor Mailie’”’ was greatly 
admired. She became much attached to Burns, and his 
lines are most touching in regard to the education of the 
“poor toop lamb, her son and heir.” She loved Burns, 
and he writes: — 

“Thro’ a’ the toun she trotted by him; 

A lang half mile she could desery him: 

Wi’ kindly bleat, when she did spy him, 

She ran wi’ speed; 
A friend mair faithfu’ ne’er cam nigh him, 
Than Mailie dead.” 
COTTER’S SATURDAY 

[For four pupils.] 

The first pupil recites the first six stanzas: the cotter's 
home and the meeting of the family on Saturday night. 
The secend pnpil recites the following 
scribing the e vening guest: 


THE NIGHT. 


four stanzas, de- 
the third recites the follow- 

& SIX stanzas, describing the supper and evening devo- 


tions; the fourth, the last five, relating to the departure 
of friends and reflections upon this simple life of Scot- 
land’s son. 

ESSAY.—‘'The Manhood of Robert Burns.” 

Favorite books: Shakespeare, Pope, Thomson, Sterne. 

Surroundings: Struggle with poverty and misfortune 
till twenty-eight; gay life at Edinburgh; quiet life on 
farm. 

Occupations: Flax dresser, exciseman. 

Poems: First volume published in 1786. 

Death: Dumfries, July 21, 1796. 

Characteristics: Remarkable conversationalist; melan- 
choly at times; buoyant at times; social. 

‘alled: “‘The Ayrshire Ploughman”; 
Bard.” 

TABLEAUX. 

[These tableaux may be prepared behind a screen. 


“Caledonia’s 


As 


each scene is presented, a pupil may recite the appropriate 


lines. ] 
I. A boy with Highland costume of plaid, Scotch cap, 
braw” (handsome) features. 
“The bonniest lad that e’er I saw, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
Wore a plaid and was: fu‘ braw, 
Bonnie Highland laddie.”’ 
Il. A pupil dressed to represent an old Scotch bard; 
long, black cloak, white beard, and old harp or zither. 


and “fu 


“While arts of minstrelsy among them rung, 
And soul-ennobling bards heroie ditties sung, 
No guess could tell what instrument appeared, 
But all the soul of Music’s self was heard; 
Harmonious concert run in every part, 
While simple melody pour’d moving on the heart.” 
—The Brigs of Ayr. 


ROBERT BURNS. 


{Loaned by courtesy of Messrs. Ginn & Co.} 


lll. A Highland lass in costume. 


“There was a lass, and she was fair, 
At kirk and market to be seen; 
When a’ the fairest maids were met, 

The fairest maid was bonnie Jean. 


“And aye she wrought her mammie’s wark, 
And aye she sang sae merrilie; 
The blythest bird upon the bush 
Had ne’er a lighter heart than she.” 
—Bonnie Jean. 
IV. Mary, in black dress, ruff, white 
cap, and veil. 


Queen of Scots, 


“IT was the queen o’ bonnie France, 
Where happy I hae been; 
Fu’ lightly raise I in the morn, 
As blithe lay down at e’en: 
And I’m the sovereign of Scotland, 
And mony a traitor there; 
Yet here I lie in foreign bands, 
And never-ending care.” 
—Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
V. Highland lad and lassie. 

“Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia’s shore? 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 

Across the Atlantie’s roar? 


“O sweet grows the lime and the orange, 
And the apple on the pine; 
But a’ the charm o’ the Indies 
Can never equal thine.” 
RECITATION.—“Robert Burns,” by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow (Harper's, Vol. LXL., page 321, August, 1880). 


Age of Johnson. | 


AND RECREATIONS IN LITER 4 
TURE*—(1L) 


B. KELLEY. 


AGES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.—(I.) 


OUTLINES 


BY 


Geoffrey Chaucer. 

John Gower. (Confessio Amantis. ) 

John Mandeville. (First English Prose 
Writer.) 

John Wycliffe. 


| 
Bible.) 


Age of Chancer. 
1350-1400. (English Translation of 
William iin: (First Printing Press.) 


(Utopia. ) 
(Translation of New Tes- 


Thomas More. 
John Tyndale. 
tament. ) 
{ Edmund Spenser. 
William Shakespeare. 
Francis Bacon. 
Ben Jonson. 
| Roger Ascham. 
{ Sir Philip Sydney. 
Christopher Marlowe. 


Dark Age. 
1400-1550. 


(Every Man in His Humor. ) 
(The Schoolmaster. ) 
(Arcadia, a Romance. ) 
(Edward III.) 


Elizabethan Age. 
1550- 1625. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. (History of the 
World.) 

Thomas Lodge. (Planned ‘‘As You Like 
It.””) 


Age of Milton. 


1625-1660. (Pulpit Orator.) 


Jeremy Taylor. 
(Complete Angler.) 


[zaak Walton. 
John Dryden. 
John Bunyan. (Holy War, Pilgrim’ s Prog- 
ress.) 

John Locke. 
Samuel Butler. 
| Sir Isaac Newton. 
Alexander Pope. 
Joseph Addison. 
Edward Young. 
James Thomson. 
William Collins. 
Jonathan Swift. 


{ser Milton. 


Age of the 
Restoration. 4 


1660-1700. (Philosopher. ) 


( Hudibras.) 
(Philosopher. ) 


(Night Thoughts. ) 

(The Seasons.) 

(fHow Sleep the Brave.) 
(Gulliver’s Travels, Tale 


Age of Queen 


Anne. 
of a Tub.) 
saiaaadiaintl | Mark Akenside. (Pleasures of the Im- 
agination. ) 
Daniel Defoe. (Robinson Crusoe.) 


(Philosopner. ) 


Bishop Berkeley. 
(Essayist. ) 


| Richard Steele. 

{ Samuel Johnson. 

| Oliver Goldsmith. 

| Thomas. Gray. (Elegy in a Country 

| Churchyard.) 

Robert Burns. 

William Cowper. 

David Hume. (Philosopher and Histo- 
rian.) 

Edward Gibbon. (Decline and Fall of 
Roman Empire.) 

Edmund Burke. (Orator.) 

James Boswell. (Life of Dr. Johnson.) 

Richard Sheridan. (The Rivals.) 

Hannah More. (Novelist.) 

Henry Fielding. (Novelist.) 

Samuel Richafdson. (Novelist.) 

Tobias Smollett. (Roderick Random.) 

William Paley. (Theologian.) 

Adam Smith. (Theologian.) 


1750-1800. 


John and Charles Wesley. (Theolo- 
gians.) 

Sir William Blackstone. (Commenta- 
ries on Laws of England.) 

( Sir Walter Scott. 

Samuel T. Coleridge. (Rime of An- 


cient Mariner.) 
William Wordsworth. 
Lord Byron. 
Thomas DeQuincey. 
Opium Eater.) 
Thomas Moore. (Poet.) 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Lark.) 

Thomas’ Hood. (Bridge of 
Eugene Aram’s Dream.) 
Charles Lamb. (Essays of Elia.) 
Thomas Campbell. (Hohenlinden.) 

Robert Southey. (Joan of Arc.) 
John Keats. (Endymion, Hyperion.) 
Adam Clark. (Commentator.) 
Frederick Marryat. (Novelist.) 
Jane Austen. (Story Writer.) 
Dugald Stewart. (Philosopher.) 


(Confessions of an 


(Ode to a Sky- 


Sighs, 


Age of Scott. 
1800-1830. 


Walter Savage Lander. (Satire on 
Satirists.) 

Leigh Hunt. (Men, Women, and 
Books.) 

Sydney Smith. (Wit. 


(Story Writer.) 
(Great Scotch Divine.) 


Miss Mitford. 
Chalmers. 


QUESTIONS ON GREEK MYTHOLOG Y.—U11.) 


[Answers next week. ] 
16. Whose son was Cupid? 17. Who was Discord’ 
18. Who was Echo? 
19. Who was Europa? 
20. Who was Hygeia? 21. 
22. Who was Jove? 
23. Who was Luna? 
24. Who were the Naiads? 
25. What was Nectar? 
26. Who was a Nestor? 
27. Who was Orpheus? 28. 
29. Who was Paris? 
30. Who was Psyche? 31. 


Copyrighted, 1897. 


What was Hydra? 


Who was Pandora’ 


Who were the Trojans’ 
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OUK BOOK TABLE. 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 1753--1783. By Moses Coit Tyler. In 
Two Volumes: Vol. I., 1763-1775; Vol. II., 1776-1783. 
New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Beautifully printed 
and Illustrated. Each volume, 225 pp. Price per vol- 
ume, $38.00. 

Professor ‘Tyler of Cornell is a reliable and popular his- 
torical writer, and a literary student and eritic of high 
order, so that he brings to the preparation of this great 
work a personal and professional equipment quite out of 
the ordinary. In volume I. he traces the development of 
political discontent in the Anglo-American colonies from 
ihe exclusion of the French by the treaty of Paris in 1763 
to the Declaration of Independence in 1776, as revealed in 
the writings of those twelve years. 

In volume II..he traces by the same means the develop- 
ment of the Revolutionary struggle under the altered con- 
ditions produced by this change in its object and in its 
character. This he follows down to the recognition of the 
success of the cause of the colonies by Great Britain. 
This makes the work of the two volumes so distinct as to 
give to each a character of its own. One of the great 
charms of the book is the fact that, with the clearest out- 
line and most exacting purpose, he has not hesitated to 
vary his plan when by so doing he could intensify the 
effect. If there is anything that is unpardonable, it is to 
have an author in such a work as this sacrifice his audi- 
ence to his ‘‘scheme,” and this Professor Tyler never does. 
Too much praise cannot be given the author for his pains- 
taking care in giving one double column index to the two 
volumes in forty-five pages, and an exhaustive bibliogra- 
phy of fifty-four pages. Nowhere else can there be found 
in reasonable space so many of the men who wrote during 
these twenty years, nor can there be found so much of the 
best that the best of these men have written. It gives a 
new view ot the literature of the period, as well as a new 
view of the sentiment thit caused and maintained the 
American Revolution. These two volumes are a valuable 
contribution to both the literature and the historical 
movement of 1763-838. 

THE DAWN OF ASTRONOMY. A Study of Temple 
Worship and Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians. By 
J. Norman Lockyer. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. (6%x9.) 428 pp. Price, $3.00. 

No other man in this day could write upon astronomy, 
ancient or modern, and have such an expectant audience 
a3 J. Norman Lockyer, and his excursion into the dawn 
of astronomy is even more fascinating than anything he 
has said upon the midday glory of the subject. The tem- 
ples and monuments of Egypt are the most ancient rec- 
ords of earth, some 7,000 years old are some of these tem- 
ples erected on astronomical principles for the purpose of 
worship. ‘Those early astronomers were styled “the 
mystery teachers of heaven.’’ The omen tablets of Baby- 
lonia are more than 5,000 years old, and these omen tab- 
lets indicate that observations of eclipses and other astro- 
nomical phenomena had been made thousands of years 
earlier. In China and India we go back more than 4,000 
years. The only means of culture to the first civilized 
peoples, shepherds and tillers of the soil, was the study 
of the heavenly bodies and their movements. First they 
wondered, then worshipped. After this they made a eal- 
endar and laid a foundation for years and months. As- 
trology followed. It is certain that more than 2,000 years 
ago the Babylonians calculated the future positions of the 
moon and planets so accurately as to have them available 
for practical purposes. Long ago civilized peoples ceased 
to worship the heavens, as well as the astrologer, but we 
have in place thereof ability to calculate the movements 
of all heavenly bodies for centuries yet unborn 
AROUND THE WORLD. A Geographical Reader, Pri- 

mary, Book I. By Stella W. Carroll. Edited by Clar- 

ence F. Carroll, Superintendent of Worcester Schools. 

New York: The Morse Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

160 pp. Price, 40 cents. Introductory price, 50 cents. 

The Morse Company has shown remarkable ability and 
foresight in capturing for its special authors such pro- 
gressive educators and popular leaders as the Thompsons, 
of the Fitchburg normal and Leominster, Mass., superin- 
tenderey, Superintendents S. T. Dutton of Brookline, 
Mass.. Charles W. Deane of Bridgeport, Conn., and Clar- 
ence i. Carroll of Worcester, and it has been no less 
thoughtful in the character of work exacted of these 
authors. This ‘““Around the World” is a beautiful book, 
adapted in type and text for little people. It treats of the 
Eskimos, Indians, Arabs, Dutch, Chinese, and Japanese, 
and the illustrations, which are abundant, are peculiarly 
fitted to interest the children, while, at the same time, 
giving, in text and picture, information that will be valu- 
able in later study. For instance, under Japan, there are 
full-page pictures of great interest and value upon a Japa- 
nese store, gate of Nikko, a jinrikisha, Japanese home 
comforts. taking a ride in Japan, marketman, street 
scene. Each of the other peoples is treated as skillfully 
and attractively. 

STONES TO LITERATURE. A Second 
Reader. By Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles B. Gil- 
bert. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. Clover 
design. 160 pp. Colored illustrations. 

It is not always that it is given to one person to be 
equally superior in supervision, in platform work, and in 
authorship, but Miss Arnold, the one woman supervisor 
of Reston, has these triune gifts. The ‘First Reader nao 
a distinct success, a wise departure in several particulars, 
but this is a definite advance upon that. The lessons in 
this beok have all been found to be serviceable in the 
schcolroom, and are the elect, the survival of the fittest, 
among many similar lessons in use in several schools. 
Miss Arnold has developed exceptional skill in maintain- 
ing throughout apparently both the teacher's and the 
pupil’s point of view. The children are fascinated with 
the book, its illustrations, its many full-page reproduc- 
tions of the masterpieces, its beautiful colored pages, its 


STEPPING 


prose and its verse, we know, for we have watched two 
little ones as they have eagerly drank it in again and 
again. 

The aim of the book is avowedly to help create a love 
for literature by giving the child literature that is at- 
tractive. While the child is to learn to love literature by 
reading with keen pleasure good things, the mission of 
the book does not end here, for, with the same skill, Miss 
Arnold works in language lessons, nature study, and es- 
pecially familiarity with the names of the artists whose 
masterpieces she introduces. Some of these are Land- 
seer’s “Saved,” Herring’s ‘Village Blacksmith,” Rosa 
Bonheur’s Lion at Home,” “On the Alert,” ““A Noble 
Charger.” There are several beautiful colored pages, the 
most beautiful of which is a charming bit of artistic set- 
ting for the twenty-third Psalm. 

Miss Arnold and Mr. Gilbert are certainly in a fair way 
to meet the great expectation of their friends in the entire 
series by retaining all that is valuable in the school 
reader's idea, adding thereto much of the latest in phi- 
losophy and experience by way of literature and art. 


TEACHING AS A BUSINESS. 
W. Bardeen. 
147 pp. 

Mr. Bardeen is one of the brightest, keenest, wisest men 
who write and talk upon educational topics. He passed 
his fiftieth birthday in August, and celebrated it by writ- 
ing fifty letters to as many people with whom he has had 
pleasant professional, personal, and business relations, 
and one hazards nothing in saying that if those letters 
could be printed, they would make as delightful readingas 
has been put between covers in many a day. On the same 
day he gave to the printers the four addresses, delivered 
July 9 and 17, 188f, July 8, 1891, and July 12, 1897, upon 
“The Teacher as He Should Be,” “Teaching as a Busi- 
ness for Men,” ‘“‘The Teacher’s Commercial Value,’ and 
“Fitting Teachers to Places.” 

It would not be easy to place one’s hand upon four ad- 
dresses upon education written by one man since the days 
of Horace Mann so sensible, so readable, so vigorous, so 
keen as these. In thought, in illustration, in phrasing, 
in humor, they are practically matchless in modern educa- 
tional issues. Since Mr. Bardeen’s charming story of 


Four Addresses. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 


By 
Cloth. 


Cc, W. BARDEEN, 
Author and Editor. 


“Roderick Hume,” it has been very generally regretted 
that the cares of an active business prevented his giving 
the public the advantage of his literary and professional 
genius, and this wholesome volume will be welcomed by 
many a professional admirer, as well as by his personal 
friends. Teaching will be a better business because of 
the book. 


McMASTERS’ HISTORY. School History of the United 
States. By John Bach McMaster, University of Penn- 
sylvania. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 507 pp. With numerous illustrations. charts, 
colored maps, diagrams, and tables. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. McMaster is every way qualified to write a scholarly 
and popular school history, and he has done with great 
thoroughness, devotion, and skill that for which he is 
emir ently qualified. Too much could hardly be said of 
the value of having a man with a great reputation as a 
specialist do his best work for use of the multitude of chil- 
dren. His four-volume “History of the People of the 
United States” is one of the great works of recent years, 
and has had a very large sale, but, even then, but a frac- 
tional part of the number who will study this school his- 
tory will ever see the four-volume masterpiece. lo 
fashion the next generation through a school history, 
written by one who has gone over the subject with the 
thoroughness required for the writing of a masterpiece, 
is a great mission for any man. 

The most noticeable feature of this book is the impres- 
sion it gives that it is the cream of the four-volume mas- 
terpiece, rather than a condensation or abbreviation. 
With the field all before him, he presents the important 
features in a clear, graphic manner. The book is a de- 
parture in many respects, but none of them become ec- 
centricities at his hand. After accounting for the origin 
of the United States in 150 pages, the author devotes 325 
pages to its subsequent history under the constitution. 
An important feature is the elaborate presentation of the 
social, industrial, and economic development of the coun- 
try. These are made of the first importance, and the 
effect they had on political history is shown. The book 
describes the home life and surroundings of the people, 
their domestic and industrial implements, their social and 


intellectual progress, as well as their civil and political 
hisiory. It includes chapters on such topics as the me- 
chanical and industrial progress of the nation, the high- 
ways of trade and commerce at different periods, the 
growth of inventions, the rise of parties, the financial de- 
velopn ent of the country, and the progress of the people 
in the arts and sciences. 

The maps give vivid impressions of the early voyages, 
explorations, and settlements; of the chief military cam- 
paigns; of the territorial growth of the United States; 
and of the distribution of its population at different 
periods. The illustrations are reproduced from original, 
drawings or material contemporaneous with the events 
described, and are novel and striking. 

THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH EDUCATION. By Sir 
Joshua Fiteh, LL.D. Great Educator Series. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Sir Joshua Fitch, while Her Majesty’s inspector of train- 
ing colleges, was a great favorite with American educa- 
tors, personally and professionally, and there was an oft- 
spoken fear that his retirement from Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice meant also the retirement of his pen from profes- 
sional service. The appearance of this book, the most 
serious literary work which Mr. Fitch has ever done for 
American readers, is heartily welcome. It is evident as 
one reads that Mr. Fitch is specially fitted to write of 
both the Arnolds. Thomas Arnold made the name of 
Rugby signify more by way of great teaching than any 
other school in any land or time. There is not only no 
other teacher whose name stands for so much by way of 
prefessional example among educators the wide world 
over, but no other man has inspired so many teachers to 
do great work. There was not in his whole career a 
cranky, freakish, or faddish notion. Most of our great 
edi.cators have become great by being idealized after they 
have died, and some of them had some unworkable fad 
that has been the cause of the idealization. Some of these 
men made teu egregious professional Llunders for every 
good thing they ever did or said, but Thomas Arnold did 
good work every day in the year, and his influence was 
healthy upon everybody everywhere. He was a teacher 
of character, and not of notions, a great man, and not 
merely an enthusiast, a teacher of principles, rather than 
methods; he stimulated and trained intellect and heart, 
and was never content to irritate the interest. 

It is a dangerous leap from Thomas Arnold to his son 
Mattkew, but Mr. Fitch makes it safely by substituting 
perscna!l devotion for professional admiration, and both 
men stand out in clear and forcible light. 


THE CHILD-LIFE. Primary Reading and !)\iucation 


Chart. By Mary E. Burt. Boston: Ginn & Co. 50 pp. 
(80x36 inches.) Printed tinted rope-manilla 
peper. Profusely illustrated in black and_= colors. 
Price, $20.00; with easel, $21.00. 


This is one of the great departures of the day in school 
appliances, This Burt chart is the finest art work ever 
published for primary schools. There is in the fifty pages 
ample work for a full year’s work. There are beautiful 
pictures for every subject introduced. The nature pages 
fellow the seasons, and provide a large amount of good 
literature for the little people. The charts treat the fol- 
lowing subjects in this order: Memory gems, drawing, a 
Madonna page, flying squirrel, the apple, the miller, pho- 
nics and word-building, manual training, a study of tools, 
a study of leaves, color page, the dog, the cat, the mouse, 
lakes, shadows, Millet’s “Gleaner,” seeds, trees, the rab- 
bit, cleanliness, the cow, vegetables, the horse, winter, 
sncwf'akes, Christmas, the Nile, the moon, the elephant, 
the human body, George Washington, manners, polite- 
ness, spring, seeds, buds, birds, flowers, insects, the frog, 
time, punctuality, and letter-writing. 

Miss Burt has made a specialty of the unique adaptation 
of the principles of the educational leaders. In this chart 
she claims to have adapted “the principles announced by 
Froebel, Herbart, and Socrates.” A strange classification, 
this! And yet Miss Burt does not hesitate to take from 
each that which suits her purpose, making it all not only 
American, but genuinely her own, leaving the teacher 
free, at the same time, to exercise her individuality. Miss 
Burt has none of the elements of a disciple, though re- 
taining all the essentials of loyalty. The instincts of lead- 
ership are keener than those of the follower. These 
charts present the best phases of her scholarship and 
genius. 


THE ROMANCE OF DISCOVERY. By William Elliot 
Griffis. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. Boston: W. 
A. Wilde & Co. 305 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

The element of romance is present in even the driest 
history, but it is only as this romantic element is recog- 
nized and due weight given to it that history is properly 
told. Dr. Griffis understands perfectly the importance of 
this element in writing history, and it is this that makes 
his bcoks so readable. There is no available inexpensive 
work which gives so just an estimate of exactly the 
amount each European nation contributed to the work of 
disccavery of the New World. This new volume is one of 
the most popular contributions to American history which 
has appeared during the present year. It is gratifying to 
know that it is to be followed later by another volume 
under the title of “The Romance of Colonization.” Dr. 
Griffis is adding materially to the general information re- 
garding important historical periods. 


MY STUDIO NEIGHBORS. By William Hamilton Gib- 
son, Illustrated by the Author. New York: Harper & 
Brcthers. Beautifully Bound in Cloth. (6%x9.) 245 
pp. Price, $2.50. 

Rarely has any man gladdened the world so much in so 
brief a space as did Gibson. His power was simply 
magical. He said the right thing in the right way every 
time, just as his pencil and brush made the right stroke 
every time. As these new books one by one come out 
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This is the best season of the year for professional 
reading. 


In everything teach that which shall be of the 
greatest service to the greatest number for the longest 
time. 


The National Educational Association will hold its 
next meeting July 7-15, in Washington, D. C.; Coun- 
cil, July 5-7. 


The most appropriate adornment for the school- 
room in December is the Madonna, and there is none 
more beautiful than the “Modern Madonna” by 
Bodenhausen, which is presented to our readers this 
week. 

The Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association held 
a profitable meeting on November 26th and 27th. 
Among the distinguished speakers were Hon. Emerson 
E. White of Ohioand Hon. Henry Houck of Pennsyl- 


vania, 


rn > 
The Department of Superintendence, A 
with Dr. N.C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania as presi- 
dent. will meet at Chatianoo a, February 22-24 


The fare will probably be lower than is eustomarv at 
South of Washington and 
Cincinnati it is understood that it will be “one fare 


for round trip,” 


this midwinter meeting. 


and possibly this concession will be 
Tt will not be 
a third from other points. 


made to extend north of those points. 


more than a fare and 
rn: 

Nickets will he good going from the 20 to 22, and 
returning till the 28th. 


The Read house will be the 
headquarters, 


LITERATURE* 


Literature is a very serious concern of civilized, 
school-bred, society, and the inauguration of a weekly 
publication, which proposes to devote itself to the 
well-being of literature,—to the critical examination 
of its contemporary phases,—is a subject for thought- 
ful consideration. 

Three centuries ago books were written in critical 
elucidation of certain fundamental principles of lit- 
erary, chiefly poetic, production. A hundred and 
fifty years later, the masters of the English literary 
eraft—Dryden and Johnson and their companions 
in the Grub-street fellowship—occasionally gave 
public judgment on each other’s books, praising the 
virtues and discussing the shortcomings of the more 
worthy aspirants to a place in literature. This nine- 
teenth century had scarcely begun, when a group of 
keen observers and practitioners in the craft, away 
from the confusing London fogs and mists, started 
the Edinburgh Review, and for half a century the 
grand old quarterlies essayed to control the scales of 
literary destiny. The spirit of the age moved 
quickly, and the monthlies had scarcely a chance by 
themselves, for the devices and facilities which made 
book-production easier served only to increase the 
quantity, and the greater output required a weekly 
reviewal. And now the weeklies, while holding their 
own most bravely, do so in no small measure because 
of the interest in real books and the real perusal of 
them which is fostered by the daily newspaper, whose 
readers expect to find each evening some suggestion 
regarding “literature.” Not only does the avowedly 
cultured press—the Boston Transcript or the Phila- 
delphia Press—and its struggling followers in less 
favored communities devote space and careful edit- 
ing to the book columns, but every great “Sunday 
magazine” perforce devotes a few of its manifold 
sheets to the reviewing of books, and to the small 
talk which, like the weaning potion, serves its best 
purpose when it awakens an occasional desire for 
more substantial refreshment,—for the reading of good 
books, which makes the talk about their writers, 
gleaned in the alley-ways of literature, seem so pettily 
trivial. 

The ephemeral daily serves its useful purpose in 
extending the knowledge of books, and in increasing 
the numbers of those who will demand a more pro- 
fessionalized treatment of the current book produc- 
tion than the best of the daily papers can pretend to 
vive. The notices of new books in the London 
Times have been widely recognized as among the 
most trustworthy that appear, and a staff of special 
contributors to this department had been formed, of 
men who were not only careful students in many 
lines of human interests, acquainted with all the de- 
velopments of discovery or thought, but who were 
also clear-headed, faithful critics, upon whom it was 
safe to rely for a first opinion regarding the multi- 
tude of books which most intelligent persons wish 
they might find the time to look at or to read. But 
the daily, nor even the thrice-weekly Mail, must fail 
to deal properly and satisfactorily with the incessant, 
ever-increasing output of good books, and the de- 
that Times 
and the Times Law Reports—has now been 


mand—similar to which led to the 
Atlases 
recognized in “Literature, an international gazette of 
criticism, issued w eekly.” 

There was already, it would seem, an abundance of 
literary journals. The Spectator and the Saturday 
leview are necessities to every well-equipped reading 
room. Our American Critie and Nation, and the con- 
sistently honest Dial, not to mention the exegetical 
commentary upon Boston’s literary world, each week 
prepare the book-knowing public for the publishers’ 
monthly pleas on behalf of their several publications, 
A careful con- 
sideration of the characteristics and the claims of 
each, however, serves but to emphasize the oppor- 
tunities for this new international gazette of criti- 


Published by Har- 


as set forth in sundry literary notes. 


*Literature, the American edition. 
per & Brothers. New York. Fours dollars a year. 


It makes but a single claim to a single ideal— 
literature. How fully it may live into its ambitions, 
time may be trusted to reveal. It inherits the best 
of traditions. Its appearance from the office of the 
Times assures independence, honesty in purpose and 
workmanship, and success. 

The editor, H. D. Traill, is for the moment more 
widely known as the administrative author of a his- 
tory of social England. Among those who enjoy 
the privileges of the less widely advertised, but more 
genuine London literary fellowship, that which is 
neither yellow nor Christianized, Mr. Traill has been 
granted a high place for his careful observation and 
soundly conservative criticism of contemporary 
activity in the production of books. Mr. Barrett 
Wendell of Harvard, among the assisting editors, has 
undertaken to secure a fair and proper representa- 
tion of the output in this portion of the English 
literary world, and to keep the readers of Literature 
American tendencies achieve- 


cism. 


in touch with 
ments. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD. 


Charles W. Eliot, LL. D., of Harvard, has put in 
book form “American Contributions to Civiliza- 
tion,” his miscellaneous addresses of the past twenty 
years (The Century Company). No other public 
man has such facility for exasperating so many 
people whenever he takes an heroic position on any 
educational, social, economical, or political question, 
and no other man has such power in recalling to 
himself, so quickly and permanently, the loyalty of 


all the best thinkers and workers of the land. He is 
one of the greatest of living college presidents. 


Under his administrative thought, Harvard has be- 
come not only the most genuine scholastic leader of 
America, but one of the grand universities of the 
world. 

When Dr. Andrew P. Peabody died, President 
Eliot remarked that the writings of Dr. Peabody 
would soon be forgotten, and he would live only as 
he had wrought his life and thought into the great 
institution at Cambridge. If there be an element 
of truth in that estimate of the man, it is equally true 
that he wrought himself into the university largely 
because of the intensity of his influence with Har- 
vard circles, and the extent of it far beyond college 
walls through the dignity, beauty, and force of his 
books; and President Eliot will do more to halo his 
name and impress his character and thought at Har- 
ard through the two substantial volumes in which 
his addresses are presented than anyone can estimate. 

Dr. Eliot makes no claim to oratorical gifts, and 
never rises to great heights, never indulges in any of 
the arts of the professional orator, and yet there is 
not upon the American platform a scholar whose 
extemporaneous speech is more accurate, whose 
diction ix more classic, whose address is more pleas- 
ing, than his, 

Charles William Eliot, the twenty-second _presi- 
dent of the oldest scholastic institution in America, 
has been at the head of Iarvard University since 
1869, almost thirty years. 
March 20, 1834, the only son of Samuel Atkins Eliot, 


Boston 


Ile was born in Boston, 
mayor of Boston in 1837, in congress from 
in 1850-51, and treasurer of Harvard College from 
1842-53. Few men have a clearer ancestral title to 
aristocracy. Dr. Eliot is a graduate of the Boston 
public Latin school, and graduated from Harvard in 
53, with high honors. The next year he was a tuto! 
in the college, and with the exception of three vears 
spent in study abroad (1863-4 and 68) and « brief 
Institute of 


Harvard as 


professorship in the Massachusetts 


(1865-7), he has been at 


Technology 
student, tutor, professor, and president for almost 
half a century. No other president of Harvard, or 


of any other American college, has had so uniformly 


brilliant an administration for so many years. 
Williams, Princeton, Yale, and Harvard have al! 

conferred upon him the degree of LL. D., a combina- 

tion of honors enjoyed by few American scholars. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The air is thick with projects for currency reform, 
and not a day passes without the promulgation of 
some project which its framer believes to offer a 
satisfactory solution of all monetary problems, pres- 
ent and to come. Some of these schemes are in- 
most of them are well-considered. 
They indicate an extensive interest in the question, 
and they furnish ample data for discussion: but. it 
cannot be said that they afford much promise of legis- 
lation. Their very multiplicity 
difficulty of agreement. An 


genious, and 


emphasizes the 
indispensable condi- 
tion of affirmative action in the present congress is 
that there shall be a complete agreement among the 
so-called sound-money men upon programme. 
With such an agreement, action would certainly be 
possible in the house, and would not be wholly out 
of the question in the senate. But there has no 
project yet been brought forward upon which even 
an approximate agreement of sound money sentiment 
is possible; and for that reason, practical men have 
good ground for their feeling that nothing will be 
done by the present congress, 


The Sagasta ministry stands firmly by its scheme 
for autonomy in Cuba, in spite of the bitter an- 
tagonism which the proposition that Cuba shall con- 
trol its own tariff has awakened in Spain, particularly 
in Catalonia. Protests and have 
poured in upon the ministry, some of them in the in- 
terest of manufacturers, some in the interest of 
purely political, but all 


remonstrances 


workingmen, and some 
clamoring against concessions to Cuba which must be 
injurious to the trade of Spain. If the Cortes were 
in session, it is doubtful whether the ministry would 
be able to withstand this angry pressure; but as it is, 
it shows no signs of wavering. A new element is in- 
troduced into the situation by the arrival of General 
Weyler in Spain. Weyler is, naturally enough, ex- 
tremely bitter against the new government and its 
a movement of protest 
formidable if it is not 


policy, and he is heading 
which may easily become 
checked, yet might flame up into actual revolution 
if it were checked too abruptly. The autonomy 
scheme seems to be taken far more seriously in Spain 
than in Cuba. There are no signs there that it can 
be made to work. The insurrection goes on, in a 


desultory way, and although General  Blanco’s 
humane measures have relieved some of the worst 
horrors of the situation, there is as yet no such re- 
sponse to them as would afford hope of speedy 
pacification. 

The arbitrary proceeding of Germany, in seizing 
the Chinese port of Naio-Chau on the Yellow sea, is 
pretty generally interpreted in Europe as an indica- 
tion that Germany intends to take an active part in 
the approaching partition of China. The dismem 
berment of the Celestial empire can hardly be long 
delayed. The process will not be one of conquest, 
but the extorting of a concession here, the snipping 
off of a bit of territory there, and the seizure of a 
harbor or an island somewhere else. The European 
nations which undertake to administer upon the 
effects of the imperial Kwangsu without waiting for 
the ceremony of his demise will encounter little if 
any resistance from China; their chief peril is that 
thev mav fall afoul of each other in extending their 
rival spheres of influence. Germany is concentrat 
ing a large squadron at Kaio-Chau, and is accumu 
lating stores there in a way which suggests not merely 
permanent occupation, but an extension of her claims. 
Russia led the way in squeezing the Celestial em- 
pire after its unfortunate war with Japan. She has 
possessed herself of Manchuria, and has a first mort- 
gage on Port Arthur. Then came [rance, and pro- 
cured large concessions in the provinces bordering on 


Tonquin. Next England extorted from China con- 


cessions on the West river, and in the provinces north 
of Burma. Germany had precedents enough for her 


action, though she chose the method of brute force 
instead of diplomacy. 

These occurrences indicate that, with the parcel- 
ing out of the great continent of Africa among the 
various nations of Europe only partially aeccom- 
plished, and with not a few trains laid there for 
future explosion, Europe is about to undertake the 
deglutition of the continent of Asia, or so mueh of it 
us is comprised within the great Chinese empire. 
The Russian press lias taken the German aggression 
as the text for an appeal for a speedy dismemberment 
of China, prompted, apparently, by the fear that if 
prompt action is not taken, Germany will get more 
than her share. It would be probably just as well 
for Kuropean civilization if it were to limit itself to 
the conquest of one continent at a time. The prob- 
lems in Africa are sufficiently serious without adding 
new Asiatic complications to them. And in Europe 
itself, in spite of all the imperial visits and exchanges 
of courtesy, the outlook in these closing weeks of the 
year is not of the most reassuring kind. The part- 
ners in the old Triple Alliance—Germany in particu- 
lar—look askance at the new Dual Alliance. The 
‘Turks, arrogant and defiant, with an awakened 
military spirit, re-enforced by fanaticism, are still in 
Thessaly and in Crete. The concert of Europe, 
which Lord Salisbury, with characteristic levity, de- 
scribed as a steam roller, powerful rather than swift, 
has done nothing yet for Crete, and its plan for the 
appointment of Colonel Schaeffer as governor has 
heen vetoed by the sultan. There are queer rumors 
of an intention at this late day to apply coercion to 
the sultan, but no one credits them. 


NOTES ABOUT AUTHORS. 
Stanley J. Weyman has made a distinct success with 
“Under a Red Robe.” 

Mary E. Wilkins, whose ‘‘Jerome” is the fifth best sell 
ing book of the season, was born at Randolph, Mass., in 
1862: educated at Mt. Holyoke Seminary. She has pub- 
lished many very successful books. Her home is at Ran- 
dolph. 

Edward Bellamy, whose “Equality” is the sixth best 
selling book in America, was born at Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., March 26, 1850; was educated at Union College, 
New York, and in Germany; was admitted to the bar at 
Springfield. His great “hit” was “Looking Backward,” 
ISSS. 

John Fiske, born in Hartford March 30, 1842, is one of 
the few leaders of thought to-day who has a record fot 
childhood brilliancy, having begun Latin at six and Greek 
at nine. Me read all of Shakespeare’s plays before he was 
eight, and at twelve had completed “BKuclid,” plane and 
spherical trigonometry, surveying, and navigation. He 
has kept up that pace in philosophy, history, and literature 
He is known in the schools through 
His address beforethe 


to the present time. 
his “History of the United States.”’ 
Cenference of Educational Workers, Boston, November 
9). was one of the most informing and inspiring educa 
tional lectures ever given in the city. 

Hall Caine, whose recent publication, “The Christian” 
(Thomas Henry Hall Caine), was born on the Isle of Man 
in 1853, and began life as an architect in Liverpool, his 
first writing being fer the Builder and Building News. At 
published a poem, and at twenty wrote an 
In 1880 he went to 
London, and was befriended by Rossetti. His first novel, 
” appeared in 1885, at thirty-two. 


eighteen he 
“autokiography” for another for $50, 


“The Shadow of a Crime, 
“It took me nearly a fortnight to start that novel, sweat- 
drops of blood at every fresh at- 
He trav- 


ing, as it were, great 
The first half was written four times. 


tempt.” 
United States in 1895. His principal 


eled through the 
home is at the Isle of Wight 

Rey. A. S. Twombly, editor of Silver’s English Classics, 
who has presented a series simple enough for use in a senior 
class in secondary school and freshman class in college, 
and so arranged that the series explains every leading 
stvle of writing English, was Boston born, educated in 
Latin school and Yale College, and though for nineteen 
years pastor of a Boston Congregational church—the 
Winthrop. He has always been recognized as a writer of 
much skill. When the Century Magazine (Scribner’s) 
was started, he was solicited as acontributor, and had 
articles in the first issues of the magazine. He has been 
upon the examining committee of the Boston public li- 


brary, and was at one time its chairman, and made the re- 


port upon the new library building, one of the most im- 
portant of all reports of that committee. His “Life of Dr. 
John Lord,” in the “Beacon Lights of History” series, is 
the most important of a number of books from his pen. 
Matthew Arnold, whose poems are brought out ina 
beautiful volume by Thomas Y Crowell & Co., Boston, 
has had the story of his life, together with that of his 
Thomas Arnold, charmingly written by Sir 
Fitch, LL.D. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons). He was born in Laleham, near Staines, Eng., in 
1822, eldest son of the famous public school teacher, 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby; educated at Winchester, 
Rugby, and Balliol College, Oxford, winning the Newdi- 
gate prize for English verse at twenty-one, graduating 
with honors (1844) at twenty-two, elected Fellow of Oriel 
College in 1845; private secretary to Lord Lansdowne, 


father, 
Joshua 


1847-51; lay inspector of schools under the committee of 
education of the council, 1851; appointed to inquire into 
the state of education onthe continent, visiting the 
schools of France, Germany, and Holland, in 1859. Again 
in 1865 he was appointed to study higher education on the 
continent, a report of which was published in 186s. 

He held important educational positions for thirty-five 
years, resigning in 1886, First published poem, “Crom- 
well,” was printed in 1848; in 1855, “Strayed Reveler.”’ 
His poems have appeared fromtime to time. He hasmade 
two lecture tours in the United States, 1888-4, and 1898-4 
Edinburgh made him LL.D. in 1869, and Oxford in 1870. 

Moses Coit Tyler.—‘'The Literary History of the 
American Revolution,” in two large volumes (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New Yerk), is the event of the vear in its 
class, and the author, Professor Moses Coit Tyler, LL.D., 
of Cornell, is deserving of more than a passing notice. 
Professor Tyler is one of the few men who, having won a 
recognized place in American education and literature on 
his personality, and having gained steadily through various 
changes, is doing by far his best work at the age of sixty- 
two. He was born at Griswold, Conn., August 2, 1835, 
graduated at Yale in 1857, and at Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1560; was pastor of the Congregational 
church at Poughkeepsie for two years; assistant editor on 
the Christian Union; professor of English in University 
of Michigan from 1867 to ‘S81; published “Braunville 
Papers” in 1868, “History of American Literature,”’ LS78, 
“Manual of English Literature,’ 1879: professor of 
American history in Cornel! from 1881 to the present time; 
published a life of Patrick Henry in 1888, and the “Liter- 
ary History of the American Revolution” (two volumes) 
in 1897. The degree of LL.D. was conferred by the Uni- 
versity of Wooster, Ohio, in 1874, and L. H. D. by Cornell 
in 1888. In i881 he took orders in the Episcopal chureh 
but has had no parochial charge. Professor Tyler is an 
independent thinker, a discriminating critic, a man of 
scholarly tastes, and has a most readable and creditable 
literary style 

William Hamilton Gibson. The death of William Ham 
ilton Gibson at Washington, Conn., July 16, 1896, at the 
age of forty-six removed an artist, author, and naturalist 
who was enjoyed to a high degree by as large a cirele of 
enthusiastic readers as has been enjoyed by an American 
inmany aday. Two delightful books of his have recently 
come from the press of Harper & Brothers, “Eye Spy” 
and “My Studio Neighbors” are among the most charming 
contributions of the season Mr, Gibson was born at 
Sandy Hook, Conn., October 5, 1850, and trained himself 
at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute for an illustrator, in 
Which department he won an international reputation. 
He was equally devoted to art and nature, and at the age 
of twenty was contributing articles on botany and birds, 
with drawings of remarkable accuracy and attractiveness, 
to the scientific periodicals; while still a young man he 
made a great reputation by beautifully illustrated arti- 
cles in Harper’s Magazine on ‘Birds in Pilgrimage.” He 
continued a regular and most popular contributor to Har- 
per’s Magazine for many years. He was also a regular con- 
tributor to the American Agriculturalist, Hearth and 
Home, and the Art Journal. He was a staff artist on the 
American Encyclopaedia, and also of Scribner's Pictur- 
Rarely has any man produced so many 
beoks of a high order, Among his more noteworthy books 
are: “The Heart of the White Mountains,” 1882: “Na- 
Story,” 1885; “Traps and Trap Making,” 


esque America. 


ture’s Serial 


1875; “The Complete American Trapper,” 1876; Pas- 
teral Days ISSO; “Highwavs and Ry-Ways,’ 1883 
‘Happy Hunting Grounds,’ 1886; “The Mastery of 
Gunnery,” 1887; “Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine,” 


1891; “Sharp Eyes,” 1892; “Our Edible Toadstools and 
Mushroom IS95. The last-named is one of the most 
beautiful and remarkable works on nature and science 
that has appeared in America; indeed, all of his works are 
exquisite in their illustrations, and the author’s genius is 
no less evident in his text than in his pictures. Mr. Gib- 
sor won high reputation in the field of art Among his 
other great paintings are: ‘An Autumn Study,” ‘““Novem- 
ber Rain and Mist,” “Autumnal Wood,” “Apple Blos 
soms,” “A Gray Day,” “Late Summer,” “Lifting Cloud 
Mist,” and “A Corner of the Pasture.” So greatly was he 
admired and beloved, and his genius won so many toa 
love of nature, that his early death is a serious loss to 
America. 
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after his death, it makes us more and more reconciled to 
his departure at the age of forty-six. There are exquisite 
pictures and designs from his pen in the pages of “My 
Studio Neighbors,” and the mechanical reproduction of 
these on the best of paper heightens the effect greatly. 
Mr. Gibson chats with consummate grace of birds and 
bees. flowers and weeds, trees and their twigs, nests and 
cobwebs. His science is so accurate, and appears in suc h 
repose that you never think of the book as scientific. The 
literary flavor is so delicious and all pervasive as to di- 
vert attention to its literary features, Indeed, it is a work 
of so many-sided virtues that you enjoy it every way, as 
you do the conversation of a friend of whom you never 
think to Lake note. 


THM POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Complete Edition, with Biographical Introduction, by 
‘fathan Haskell Dole. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Cloth. Gilt. 502 pp. Portrait, University Edition. 

Priec, $1.50 

Matthew Arnold's fame and popularity as a poet are 
ecnstantly augmenting. It has been said of him that he 
surpasses Tennyson in depth of thought and genuineness 
of passion; while he surpasses Browning in clearness and 
melody of utterance. His ‘Sohrab and Rustum” have the 
propertions of an his ‘Forsaken Merman,” ‘Dover 
Beach,” and “Rugby Chapel” express in immortal verse 
the unrest, and, at the same time, the beautiful optimism 
so characteristic of the end of our century. He was a born 
singer, and into his poems he threw all the fervor of a 
nature made by duty and environment, a reformer’s rather 
than aseer’s. They are the expression of his inner heart, 
which those who knew him knew beat warm with love 
for humanity. It is inevitable, therefore, that his poems 
should becomeeven more than his essays representative of 
the man, and be recognized as the oracle of a widespread 
and ever-increasing body of thinkers. They are not the 
poems of an idle day, but of strenuous life, full of aspira- 
tion and struggle and demand for beauty. 

The present edition, the completest ever published, is 
enriched by the addition of some of Arnold’s youthful 
work, including his prize poems, “Alaric at Rome” and 
“Cromwell.” 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By 
Charles William Eliot, LL.D., President of Harvard 
University. New York: The Century Company. 
Cloth. (5%x8%.) Gilt. 387 pp. 

These nineteen addresses and essays are miscellane- 
ous in character, the educational papers and addresses be- 
ing reserved for a second volume. These are largely 
patriotic and social in their character. The initial article 
is “Five Contributions to Civilization,” delivered at Chau- 
tauqua August 19, 1896. Among the others are: “Some 
Reascns Why the American Republic May Endure,” 1894; 
“The Working of the American Democracy,” 1888; “The 
Forgotten Millions,” 1890: “Family Stocks in a Democ- 
racy,” 1890; “Equality in a Republic,’ 1896; “Municipal 
Misgovernment,” 1891; ‘‘Wherein Popular Education Has 
Failed,” 1892; “Scientific Study of Nature,” 1877; “The 
Happy Life,” 1895; “A Tribute to Asa Gray,” 1888; “A 
Tribute to Martin Brimmer,” 1896; “Present Disadvan- 
tages of Rich Men,” 1897; “Exemption from Taxation”; 
“Future of the New England Churches,” 1880; “Why We 
Honor the Puritans,” 1886; “Heroes of the Civil War,” 
1876; “International Arbitration,” 1896. Inscriptions on 
the Water-Gate at the World's Fair, Chicago; on the 
Monument on Boston Common; on the Robert Gould 
Shaw Monument, Boston Common. [See editorial in this 
nuniber of the Journal. ] 

DREAMS IN HOMESPUN. By Sam Walter Foss. 
Beston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. Gilt. 223 pp. Price, 
£1.50. 

Mr. Foss is a public benefactor. His verses make the 
wrong things in life repulsive, the foolish shameful, and 
the dudish sickening, so that one who has seen a fancied 
charm in either shuns it ever after with an air that seems 
to say, “Il never thought of doing it.” At the same time. 
Mr. Foss ennobles phases of life that the “stylish,” the con- 
ceited, and the haughty have frowned upon, giving a sense 
of nobility, or proprietorship in the world’s honors on the 
part of those who might otherwise be uncomfortable over 


absence of “culture,” style, opportunity, and wealth, 

With Mr. Foss, who is personally a most worthy citizen 

and exemplary man, truth, honesty, integrity, and beauty 

lose nothing because they are exemplified by bare-handed 
toilers or “home-spun” people in society. With him, no- 
bility at the wash tub or on a milking stool is as praise- 
worthy as at the piano. There is never an allusion that 
could make the most prudish blush, never a bit of preach- 
ing that would make any one remonstrate, never a streak 

of dullness to weary any reader, It is a comfort and a 

pleasure to read Mr. Foss’s verses. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE. Edited by Annie Fields. Boston: Houghton 
Miff'in, & Co. 406 pp. Gilt. Price, $2.00. 

Hurriet Beecher Stowe, a charmed name, familiar as 
heusehold words in every intelligent home in the civilized 
world; a name that will be cherished and honored as long 
as ability, culture, and a noble and useful life are recog- 
nized by succeeding generations. As long as literature 
survives, Mrs. Stowe will be classed among the ablest and 
best writers of the nineteenth century. A distinguished 
member of a distinguished family, she lived a live of , urity 
and great usefulness. The book that records the life and 
letters of such a woman, it would seem, needs no commen- 
dation from editorial pens. The “footprints” of such a 
life cannot be effaced from the ‘‘sands of time.” Leters 
from her pen, revealing her social and religious character, 
and her thoughts and views upon the current topics of her 
day, are of great interest to the reading public. An inter- 
esting life of Mrs. Stowe was written by her son while she 
was still living, but this volume contains many new letters 
anit other new material never before published. This is 
a complete life of the distinguished woman, and, in style 
and finish, corresponds with the beautiful edition of Mrs. 
Stowe’s works recently issued by the same publishers. 
Here is revealed the noble deeds of a remarkable life, with 
great abilitv, devoted to a noble cause, to which she sur- 
rendered herself. ‘These deeds and sacrifices will not be 
forectten, but will shine brighter and brighter as the ages 
roll ou. Mrs. Stowe was a great conqueror, though she 
carried neither gun nor sword, Her “pen was mightier 
than the sword.” She bore on her heart a great love for 
suffering humanity, and successfully toiled for its relief. 
This bock should find its way into every library and home 
where the works of our best authors are read. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

One of the best edited and annotated, best printed and 
bound cf all the modern editions of the English classics 
is from the publishing house of Silver, Burdett, & Co. Dr. 
A. S. Twombly edits “Webster’s First Bunker Hill Ora- 
tion,” Macaulay’s “Essay on Milton,’ De Quincey’s ‘“Re- 
volt of the Tartars,” Southey’s ‘Life of Nelson,’ Coler- 
idge’s “Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ Addison’s “Sir 
Roger De Coverley Papers,” Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” 
Macaulay’s “‘Essays on Addison,” Dryden's *“‘Palamon 
and Arcite.” Dr. Twombly is a ripe scholar, a close critic, 
a clear, bright writer, a skilled editor, and he is at his best 
in preparation of these volumes. 

Colonel Homer B. Sprague, with his well-known taste 
for all that is best in English and his talent for helpful an- 
notation, has edited Carlyle’s ‘“‘Essay on Burns.” Fred 
Lewis Pattee, one of the later discoveries, and one of the 
best among the modern masters of the art of preparing 
“studies” for English classics, has prepared an edition of 
“Macbeth,” with sixty pages of his delightful and helpful 
“studies,” together with a full-page map of the scene of 
the tragedy of Macbeth. Other volumes of this series of 
which we have spoken before are by Professors Lane and 
Chalmers. 

SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. By George Her- 
bert Palmer of Harvard University. Boston: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 

There is no more fascinating lecturer on ‘Self-Cultiva- 
tion in English” than Professor Palmer. Five years ago 
I had the great privilege of hearing the four lectures of 
which this book is the last, and rarely has any one cap- 
tured the judgment, taste, and interest so completely and 
permanently as he in his lectures on the mastery of Eng- 
lish as a science, asa history, as a joy, as atool. In 
these one gets the “gist” of rhetoric, literature, and gram- 


mar, without being bored on the one hand, or being “a 
grind” on the other. In some respects the most helpful 
of these four lectures was the last, the study of English 
as a tool, which is here presented as an inexpensive book, 
Philology and grammar present language as a science, 
English literature, in its continuity, presents it as a his- 
tory, while in the exuberance of poetry, story, essay, and 
drama it is presented as a joy, but rhetoric uses it as a 
tool. Without literary power other human faculties are 
maimed. 

So mutually dependent are we, that on our swift and 
full communication with one another is staked the suc- 
cess of almost every scheme we form. The persuasive 
and explanatory tongue is one of the chief levelers of life. 
Literary power, once ours, is more likely than any other 
possession to be ours always. It perpetuates and enlarges 
itself by the very fact of its existence. The supreme and 
ultin-ate product of civilization is two or three persons 
talking in a room. 

With a high appreciation of the significance of such 
facts and ideals, Professor Palmer gives the reader both 
the light and life of study and meditation. The best 
thing about the book is, perhaps, the fact that it is itself 
an embodiment of the ideals he sets before his readers. 
No other book presents this theme at once so compactly 
and attractively. 


MAN’S AFRICA. By Poultney Bigelow. Illus- 
trated by R. Canton Woodville. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cloth. Brilliantly bound. 270 pp. _ Price, 
$2.50 
This is a beautiful book, excellently iliustrated, and 

charmingly written, but, beyond all this, it is the only sat- 

isfactory presentation of up-to-date information regard- 
ing Cape Colony and the country for 1,000 miles along the 
northeast coast washed by the Indian ocean. Mr. Bige- 
low aptly styles this the New England of Africa, where 
the enterprising sons of worthy sires have doggedly con- 
quered the wilderness step by step, carrying with them 

Christianity and constitutional government. 

At the time that Columbus stumbled upon America, the 
Poriuguese began to establish stray settlements all along 
the African coast. Spain governed her American posses- 
sions as Portugal did Africa, both sought gold for reward 
and the conversion of the natives as a mission, and 
Spain and Portugal had the same general result in quality, 
if not in quantity. Theclogical and military violence was 
the ways and means of both. What the English were to 
the American New England, the Dutch were to the Afri- 
can New Netherlands and at about the sametime. Africa 
is far behind us in point of time, but her glorious future is 
assured. This notable work of Mr. Bigelow gives us a 
fir.e introduction to the conditions and prospects of the 
only ‘White Man’s Africa.” 


PRANG’S SUMPTUOUS CALENDARS. Fine Art Books 
and Christmas Cards. The Only American Line. Bos- 
ton: L. Prang & Co. All prices reasonable. 

High praise is due L. Prang & Co, for the distinctively 
American character of their art work. The designing, 
lithographing, and printing are all done in this country, 
and ncthing in our market of foreign make is as attrac- 
tive. There are forty-two new designs for Christmas 
cures, and seventy-three of last year’s designs, at re- 
duced rates. There are thirty-eight beautiful ‘Floral 
Line of Art Books,” forty-two exquisite art books, and 
fortv-eight genuinely sumptucus art calendars. It speaks 
well for the art ideals of American life that their confi- 
dence in it leads them to produce a more attractive and 
significant art combination each year. 


“WHY GO TO COLLEGE?” By Alice Freeman Palmer. 
“What Is Worth While Series.” .Boston: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Price, 25 cents. 

The former talented and popular president of Wellesley 
College has done the voung women of the land a great 
service, und the women’s college a scarcely less service, 
in the delightful way in which she has told why young 
women should go to college. There is a marshalling of 
facts that is exceedingly skillful,and a tremorof sympathy 
and a glow of devotion that makes one thankful that such 
a woman is privileged to speak and write for woman’s ad- 
vancement. 


Stepping Stones to Literature. 
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CHARLES EB. GIiLnenr, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N 


Australia and the Islands of the Sea. 


GOOD BOOKS for HOLIDAYS and ALL DAYS. 


A History of the United States for Schools. 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Su vervisor of Schools, Mass | 
By W. A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D. and A. M. MOWRY. Svo, 466 pp. 


illustrations and maps. 


Our ne series of is nrivaller | 
r inrivalled in the quantity | The finest school history yet published; gr ‘phic, accurate, well 
4 Hight hooks- one for each grade.— Now ready: A First Reader, 12 | valanced, A book to inspire patriotism inthe young 
pp. cents \ Second Render, 160 pp., 40 cents; \ hird Reader, 
cents Bourth Header, 20 ype, W cents: A Reader A History of American Literature. 
or Pifth Gri vies, 420 pp., 0 cents. Send ee specimen pages sy Prof. I. F. PATTEE, State College, Pa. A critical study of 500 leading 


authors, with biographical data. 455 pp. 81.20. 


Edited by ALEXANDER S. TWOMBLY, Professor F. L. PATTER, and 


possible form for reading and study. 


Compiled by CHARLES W. JOHNSON. Introductory chapter by LEON 


The Silver Series of English Classics. 


others. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. 13 vols. Now ready. 
The Silver Series furnishes editions of standard classics in the best 


Songs of the Nation. 


ARD B. MARSHALI ito. 60 cents. 
A rare collection of patriotic, occasional, college, home, and devo 


tional songs, arranged for mixed voices; including seveial by the 


Reading Courses in American Literature. 


Book VilLof 7 / P Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, 


LL.D, Head Boston Norn School pp., 150 illustrations port 
finan Cloth, G8 cents » By Professor PAt A valuable yid to the student of our litera HOW | 
y This tatest volume tt the popular series of Geographical Readers has ture, inschool or at home, 36 cents | 
} theeharm of peculiar novelty and variety from its many-sided subject, Ele t {D > : : Polyhymnia. 
Tl N | s1ements escriptive Astronomy. Compiled and arranged by JOHN W. TUFTS. 4to, 242 pages. $1.12. 
1¢e orma ourse in Reading. By H. A Howr, Se. D., University of Denver, Colo. fv0, 362 pp. B1.36 The author of those incomparable series, The Normal Music Course 
By J. Topp and Surv. Powernr 00 illustrations and star-maps andthe C wn Series of Studu and Song, has taken many of the choicest 
Nine books filled with interesting lessons » study “A text-book of the highes composition arranged them for male voices, in POLYHYMNIA, A 
. ae ES nsin language, nature study, F ok of the highest order; both scientific and teachable. valuable collection for boys schools, glee clubs, male quartets, ete. 
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The Child’s First Studies in Music. 


For the Kindergarten,Primary Schooland Home. By SAMUEL W. COLE. 
Charts: 20 pp. With Supporter, $6.00 
Songs: Accompaniments and Illustrations. 96 pp., 60 cents.. 
This series brings music withinthe reach of every pupil. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, and Cottege Text-Books, Music Instruction Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 


rhe Plant Baby and Its Friends. By Professor CHARLES JESSE BULLOCK, Ph.D., Cornell University. 


y KATE LOUISE ISS pp. Cloth is cents l2mo., 511 pages. 81.28, 


Introduction to the Study of Economics. 


inath nature render for primary grades: exqui j Fx omic ecipl | 
juisitely illus wconomic principles practically applied t 
tented nad bo und A charming gitt book for children book for the American student and the Ame rie | 
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CHARLES SCRIBNE 


: By GEORGE W. CABLE. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS 


With illustrations, reproduced in phot 
gravure, and a cover design, by ALBERT HERTER,. 8vo, $600. 
Also a special Limited Edition of 204 i 
numbered copies on Jape 
paper. $12.00, net. 
A fascinating edition of one of Mr. Cable’s masterpieces, whieh 
1s as unique in its mechanical perfection as the stories themselves 
are ‘unique in our literature.” 1t is an ideal gift book. 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 
By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States. 
12mo, $1.50. 

“Nowhere ¢ ould there be found a volume better adapted to popu- 
lar use than this compendium of one of the wisest of our Presi- 
dents. These chapters . . . possess a permanent value.”—New York 
Tribune. 


AUDUBON AND HIS JOURNALS 


With many portraits and other illustra- 


By MARIA R Avupupon. With notes by ELLiorr Cours. 
tions. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


A valuable biography of our greatest naturalist,by his granddaughter,c orrecting and adding to the 
former accounts, and presenting many inte resting unpublished letters and fragments from his jour- 
nals. Among the many illustrationsare five entirely new bird- drawings and ten portraits of Audubon. 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES 


By EpitH WHARTON and OGDEN CopMAN, JR. With 56 illustra- 

‘tions. Square octavo, $4.00. 

A suggestive volume on the decoration and adornment of the 
home, showing picterially the best examples of taste in different 
periods, and thus aiding in “making the best of things” aestheti- 
cally speaking. 


CATHERINE SCHUYLER 


By MARY GAY HumpurReys. ( Women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times.) With photogravure portrait, 12mo, $1.25. 

An entertaining biography of the wife of Major General P hilip 
Schuyler, which appropriately rounds out this interesting and 
novel series. 

Previous Volumes (each with phetegrar ure frontispiece, 12mo, 
$1.25; or the six vols. in a box, $7.50): 

Margaret Winthrop. By ALIcr Morse EARLE, 

Dolly Madison. By MAUDE WILDER Goopwin. 

Eliza Pinckney. By Harrier Horry RAVENEL. 

Mercy Warren. By ALICE BROowN. 

Martha W ashington. By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 


THE EXPRESS MESSENGER 
And Other Stories of the nell. By CY WARMAN, author of “Tales 
of an Engineer.” 12mo, $1.25 


AMERICAN NOBILITY 


A Novel. By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN. 12mo, $1.50. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS 
of SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Published in conjunction with Messrs. J. M. 
DENT & Co., of London, uniform in style and 
size with their ‘Temple Classic Series.” Printed ! 
on tough opaque paper, Small 16mo size, con- 


Being The / 


London, 


venient for easy handling and for carrying in | And Other Stories. By F. J. 


the pocket, and bound tn limp lambskin leather, $1.50, 
Issued at the rate of two volumes each month, 
and to be completed in 48 volumes. Price, 80 | vests’? and 


cents per volume, entirely new. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


ST. IVES (Fourth Edition.) 


Adventures of a French Prisoner in 
E nel und, By ROBERT L.STEVENSON, 
“Neither Stevenson himself nor anyone else 

has given us a better example of a dashing story, | Mr. Meredith next to Shakespeare in all litera- 

full of life and color and interest.’’— 7he 


Seven stories, 
“King Noanett,” of which two are SON, 


R’S SONS’ HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LONDON: AS SEEN BY C. D. GIBSON 
Written and illustrated by CHARLES DANA Gibson. Large folio, 
12 by 18 inches, $5.00. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to the Jirst 250 impressions, with special 


Seatures, $10.00, net. 


This handsome volume represents the strongest showing yet 
made by Mr. Gibson’s artistic genius. It is completely his, pic- 
tures and text, and, besides the intrinsic interest of the subject, 
shows this gifted artist at his best in both his usual styles and in 
some Comparatively new lines of work. 


VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS 


By GiorG1o Vasari. Edited and annotated in the light of recent 
‘discoveries by E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD and A, A. HOPKINS, 
4 vols., 8vo0, $8.00. 

“These volumes should be eagerly received by many who have 
never studied art at all.’"—New York Tribune. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 
State before the War. 


people. 


SONG BIRDS AND WATERFOWL 


By H. PARKHURST, With aapicen full-page illustrations by 
‘Lou “AGASSIZ FUERTES. $1.50, net. 
Parallel with the author's * isirae" Calendar,” and containing a 
remarkable series of illustrations by Mr. Fuertes, whom a critic 
has recently declared to have the possibilities of an Audubon. 


GLORIA VICTIS 
By J. A. MIrcurLL, Editor of Life. 12mo, $1.25. 

A new story by the author of “ Amos Judd,’ now in its sixteenth 
thousand. It deals with to-day, presenting more sharply etched 
views of certain phases of New York life than have ever before 
appeared, and bids fair to rival Mr. Mitchell’s former successes, 


LIFE'S COMEDY 
By Various ARTISTS. Second Series. Quarto, $1.50. 
This volume contains nearly 150 drawings from that best of 
humorous periodicals, Life, carefully selected and printed on 
heavy paper. 


HISTORY OF OUR NAVY 


From its Origin to the Present Day, 1775-1897. By Joun R. 
Spears, In4vols., with over 400 ilustrations, 12mo, $8.00. 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 


By RicnaArp HARDING DAvis. Fiftieth Thousand, 
by CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 12mo, $1.50. 


Illustrated 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


12m0,$1.50. With portrait, $1.75. 


Tines, ture.”’— The Academy. 

Bunner’s Poems 

STIMSON. 12mo, | 
W. Wells. 


by the author of “ First Har- Poems and Ballads. 


| even superior to her‘ 


SELECTED POEMS 


Arranged by the author. 


“It was Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson who placed 


Uniform with the above, each 12mo, $1.75: — 


MRS. KNOLLYS 


‘The best and noblest of Mr. Bunner’ 8 genius.” 


By Rone arLou ISSTEVEN- 
A volume which shows the poetic genius 
of Mr, Stevenson in its highest expression. 


153 --157 Fifth Avenue, 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE 


By HENRY VAN Dyke. With full-page illustrations by HowARD 
PYLE reproduced in photogravure and with decorative borders 
and illuminated titles. 8vo. $1.50. 

The transition from the heathen sacrifices at the oak of Geismar 
to the advent of Christianity is a subject which Dr. Van Dyke is 
peculiarly fitted to handle. His volume is full of deep religious 
and poetical feeling. 


THE WORKERS 


An Experiment in Reality: The East. By WALTER A, Wyck- 

OFF, Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

This remarkable volume deserves the attention of every thought- 
ful person, for it records the experiences of a college graduate who 
for two years earned his living as a day laborer, hotel porter, farm 
hand, and lumberman. Mr. Wyckoff writes, moveover, with much 
literary charm. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN OLD VIRGINIA 
Illustrated by the Misses CoWLEs. 
Mr. Page here describes, with his intinite charm of style, the conditions of life in his native 
His vivid pictures are well supplemented by the artistic illustrations, and 
the volume helps one greatly in understanding the life of these picturesque and truly lovable 


12mo, $1.50. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, and KINGS 
The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. By DONALD G, MITCHELL 

(tk. Marvel). 12mo, $1.50. 

This veteran author has here continued, in a fourth volume, his 
survey of the field of English letters, which The Outlook declares 
“the most attractive of the familiar introductions to the study of 
English literature.” 


A CAPITAL COURTSHIP 


By ALEXANDER BLACK, author of “ Miss Jerry.” 
12mo, $1.00, 

A novel and ingenious tale, founded on the author's “picture 
play,” and illustrated from photographs taken by him. Many 
prominent Washington officials figure in the pictures, which are 
of great interest. 


HISTORY OF LADY BETTY STAIR 


By FLLIOoT SEAWELL. Illustrated by T. THULSTRUP, 
12mo, $1.25. 
A dainty little book, in which this talented writer relates a 
charming and pathetic romance. which the critics declare to be 
‘Sprightly Romance of Marsac.”’ 


Illustrated, 


THE TORMENTOR 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT, author of “Nancy Noon.’ 
edition.) 12mo, $1.50. 


( Now in its tifth 


In the Cameo Edition, each with frontispiece 
etching, 16mo, $1.25: — 
By JAMES M. BARRIE 
A Window in Thrums and Auld Licht Idylls- 
Twoof the author’s most charming works which 
are ‘pure delight.” 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Little Rivers and The Poetry of Tennyson, 
‘More delightful companion volumes could 
scarcely be imagined,”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


New York. 


took this large work with two ideas in 


but a vivid picture ‘ 


scribed, as they can now 


as the author of “The Life ot 


on the work. 


in the Revolution’ 


(cover and decorations by Maxfield Par rish), 


‘*THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION,” by Sen- 


ator Henry Cabot Lodge, will run throughout 1595. 
authority upon this subject is unquestioned, 
view 


the fight for American Independence — not as a dry history, 
of a vital struggle, reproducing the 


atmosphere and feeling of the time. 
the historical significance and 


proportion of 
be diseerned with 


of years and with the aid of authoritative scholarship such 
Washington ’ 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S “The American Navy 


will be a group of artic'es written to 
our sea 


are at 


complement ‘“ The Story of the Revolution.” 
largely with the romantic side of 
illustrations will be by ,Carlton T. Chapman, 
and some of the same artists that 
Story of the Revolution.”) 

Price, 


$3.00 a 


ITis 
and he under- 


(1) To pre-ent 


(2) To make clea 


the events de- 
the perspective 


brings to bear 


They will deal 
(The 


Fenn, 


fighting. 
Harry 
work 


on “The 


Drawing by HOWARD PYLE. 


Howard Pyle and other well-known artists. 
be drawings of battlefields as they are to-day, and sketches of historic rooms, buildings, 


and relics in various parts of the country that played a part in the Revolutionary conflict. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE FOR 1898. 


The Prospectus for ’g8& in small book form, in colors, with illustrations 
will be sent upon application. 


(From Senator Lodge's Story of the Revolution.’’} 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


For the first time all the modern forces and resources of the illustrative art 
will be brought to bear upon the Revolution. 

A corps of artists started out last summer to sketch the historic scenes and already 
over a hundred paintings and drawings have been made (specially for the series) by 


No photographs will be used. There will 


Also, there will be a selected list of portraits from rare sources. 


Year: 25 Cents 


a Number. 


153--157 Fifth Ave. New York. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of .ervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGEISTS. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
SELECTIONS FROM  L’HOMMOND’S 

VIRI ROMAE, AND CORNELIUS 

NEPOS. Edited by John T. Buchanan, 

Principal of Boys’ Classical High School, 

New York City, and R. A. Minckwitz, 

Teacher of Latin and Greek, Central 

High School, Kansas City, Mo. New 

York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 198 pp. 

12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

This book was prepared expressly for 
the high schools, academies, and other in- 
stitutions of secondary education. It con- 
tains five valuable selections from the 
“Viri Romae,”’ and six from ‘Cornelius 
Nepos.”’ The notes are simple, and have 
been prepared in accordance with the re- 
quirements of secondary schools, and their 
usefulness has been tested by the actual 
classroom experience of the editors. Full 
explanations of the constructions and ar- 
rangements of the Latin in the English 
order are sufficiently numerous to give the 
meaning of the text, without giving the 
studenttoo much aid. Followingthe accu- 


rate and clear text and notes is a suffi- 
ciently full vocabulary. Fine maps of 
Italy, Rome, and Gaul, in the time of 
Caesar, are bound with the book. It isa 
little gem of beauty, and cannot fail to 
please both teachers and students. 

LABORATORY DIRECTIONS IN GEN- 

ERAL BIOLOGY. By Harriet Ran- 

dolph, Ph.D., Demonstrator in Biology 

in Bryn Mawr College. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. 163 pp. Price, 80 

cents. 

This is a guide-book for laboratory work 
adapted to a course in general biology ex- 
tending throughout the college year, and 
including work in this department for 
about six hours each week. It begins with 
the simplest organisms, and guides the 
student to a systematic and thorough 


stndy of each form that comes in the 


course. In determining the amount of 

work necessary to be done upon each form 

under examination, the author has di- 

rected the student to the most important 

points, holding each in its proper relation 
to other parts of the course as a whole. 

The work is eminently practical. 

FABIUS THE ROMAN; OR, HOW THE 
CHURCH BECAME MILITANT. By 
Rev. E. Fitch Burr, D. D., LL.D. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 
12mo. Decorated. Gilt. 388 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

This story portrays vividly the oppres- 
sion and sufferings of the Christians 
under the cruel emperor, Maxentius, and 
describes the political and military move- 
ments under the leadership of a member of 
the great Fabian family whereby they at- 
tained civil and religious liberty under 
Constantine. So far, at least, this is a 
story founded on the facts of history. And 
through this rapid and exciting action of 
the narrative runs a thread of love and ad- 
venture, which gives a lively interest to 
the story. The author is a conscientious 
and scholarly writer, and his work is 
worthy of high commendation. 
PREPARATORY QUESTIONS ON S. R. 

GARDINER’S STUDENT’S HISTORY 

OF ENGLAND. By R. Someviell, M. 

A., Assistant Master in Harrow School. 

New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 56 

pp. 

This is an exhaustive question book on 
the history of England, prepared for ‘use 
in the preparation of lessons,” and are ad- 
mirably adapted to the object the author 
had in view. The questions serve to direct 
the attention to all the vital points in the 


‘* CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
be used forchildren teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhm@a. 25 cts.a bottle. 


The average clergy- 
man is not a healthy 
man. There are many 
reasons that contrib- 
, ute to make him deli- 
ppcate. He leads a 

psedentary life. 

He doesn’t take 

sufficient exer- 
cise. Just the same 
he is a hard-working 
man. He takes too 
much trouble about 
other people’s troub- 
les to trouble much 
about his own. He 
thinks too much 
about other sick peo- 
ple to look after his 
own health. The re- 
sult is that the hard- 
working. clergyman 
becomes a semi-in- 
valid early in life. 

There is no necessity for this. A clergy- 
man adds nothing to his usefulness, but 
greatly detracts from it, by neglecting his 
health. Ifa man, be he clergyman or layman, 
will resort to the right remedy just as soon 
as he feels out of sorts, and knows that he 
is a little bilious, or that his liver is torpid, 
or his digestion is out of order, he will re- 
main healthy and robust and add much to 
his usefulness and many years to his life. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
restores the appetite, makes digestion and 
assimilation: perfect, invigorates the liver, 
purifies the blood and tones the nerves. It 
is the greatest of all known blood-makers 
and flesh-builders, It cures 98 per cent. of 
all cases of consumption and diseases of 
the air passages. Thousands who were 
given up by the doctors and had lost all 
hope have testified to their complete re- 
covery under this marvelous medicine. It 
is the discovery of an eminent and skillful 
specialist, Dr. R. V. Pierce, for thirty years 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, 
N. Y. All medicine dealers sell it. 

“Bight years ago I was taken with what my 
doctor called liver complaint,’”’ writes N. E. 
Kendrick, Esq., of Campton, Grafton Co., New 
Hampshire. “I began doctoring for it, taking 
sarsaparillas and other medicines. Febru- 
ary I had a bilious attack, and I could not sit up 
long enough to eat. I began taking Dr. Pierce's 
medicines. I have taken one bottle of ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ and one vial of ‘Pleasant 
Pellets.’ I find no other medicine equal to yours 
in helping me.”’ 

Without an equal for constipation and 
biliousness — Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 


lesson, and to fix them in the memory. It 
would add to thoroughness in the prepara- 
tion of the lesson, first, to write out the an- 
swers, but this is not necessary, if each 
chapter is thoroughly studied. The ques- 
tions are divided into lessons, as a matter 
of convenience, but this division may be 
disregarded. 


TRUE TO HIS TRUST. By Edward S. 
Kllis, A. M. Philadelphia: The Penn 
Publishing Company. 329 pp. 

This is a masterly delineator of charac- 
ter, good or bad. Its prominent hero, 


Weldon Stafford, is, indeed, at every stage, 
from early boyhood to ripe manhood, 
“true to his trust,” and the record of his 
eventful life, as here portrayed, furnishes 
an instructive and safe guide-book to any 
boy and young man anxious to secure the 
good and avoid the evil that come in his 
way. 


(Continued on page 337.) 


The Werner School Book Company finds 
more or less confusion arising from the 
similarity of the two names, Werner 


School Book Company and The Werner 
Company, and has issued the following ex- 
plicit notice to its patrons:— 

“This is the Werner School Book Com- 
pany, and not The Werner Company. The 
Werner School Book Company is a corpo- 
ration entirely separate from, and having 
no connection with, The Werner Company. 
All communications intended for us must 
be addressed to the Werner School Book 
Company, and not The Werner Company. 
Make all your remittances intended for us 
to the Werner School Book Company, and 
not The Werner Company. The simi- 
larity in names of the two companies leads 
to errors which cause unpleasant, and 
sometimes serious, delays. Address us 
correctly, and your communications will 
reach us promptly.” 

The Werner School Book Company has 
a general moving day December 1—head- 
quarters in Chicago going from the Rand- 
McNally building, 160 Adams street, to the 
Studebaker building, 378 Wabash avenue; 
New York office from 5 and 7 East Six- 
teenth street to 78 Fifth avenue, where 
they should be addressed in future. 


COLUMBIA CALENDAR FOR 1898. 


For the thirteenth year the Columbia 
Pad Calendar makesits appearance on 
time for 1898, and while its general style 
is of the same familiar character, and will 
be appreciated by all who take an interest 
in bicycling, healthful exercise, and good 
roads, 

The 1898 Columbia Pad Calendar con- 
tains a convenient arrangement of dates 
that will prove useful to busy men, and, as 
plenty of space is reserved for memoranda, 
the pad may be used as a diary and as a re- 
minder for business appointments and ob- 
ligations. 

The moon’s phases are indicated in the 
calendar for the benefit of those who wish 
to have this information. The calendar is 
ready for distribution, and all orders for it 
will be filled upon the day of receipt. It 
can be obtained by mail, prepaid, for five 
two-cent stamps by addressing the calen- 
dar department of the Pope Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS. 


The Suburban Press Association, on one 
of its monthly after-dinner tours of in- 
spection, visited the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, where the great publishing house 
of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., from the banks 
of the Charles, send forth their elegant lit- 
erary works. This plant has an added in- 


H, O. HOUGHTON. 


terest, as it is descended from the first 
printing plant in the English-speaking 
colonies. 

A clergyman by the name of Glover left 
England with a printing press and two or 
three workmen in 1638. He died on the 
voyage, but the press was set up in Cam 
bridge in January, 1639, in the house ot 
Henry Dunster, the first president of Har 
vard College. Dunster captured the press 
and monopolized the printing business for 


some years by marrying Glover’s widow. 
Some years afterward the son of Glover 
sued Dunster for the press, and Dunster 
offset the claim in court by charging up 
against the press the board of his wife, as 
the widow of Glover, and then lefta 
balance of $500 in favor of the son on ac- 
count of the press. 

Dunster, as president of Harvard, had an 
eye to business, for when a second press 
was sent over from England for the ex- 
press purpose of converting the Indians, 
he secured possession of it, and had a law 
passed by the general court that all print- 
ing in the colony should be done at Cam- 
bridge. Greene, a lad who came over with 
Governor Winthrop, ran the press for 
forty vears, and after he died there was no 
printing done in Cambridge for seventy- 
five years. 

The Riverside Press of to-day is upon 
an estate of four acres on the banks of the 
Charles. Their coal comes by boat from 
Pennsylvania to their own doors, the 
Charles being a public waterway, and the 
famous metropolitan park system. will 
make «a charming drive through their 
srounds along the banks of the Charles. 
The original building, a three-story brick 
structure, sixty by forty feet, is still stand- 
ing, imbedded in the larger buildings. 
The main building is 200 feet long and 
seventy-five feet wide, and this is but one 
of many in this great plant. 

The Riverside Press has never aspired 
to make the greatest runs, putting out the 
largest editions in the shortest time, but it 
has for more than half a century main- 
tained its reputation of doing the best 
work of its class in composition. press 
work, and binding, so that the leading 
publishing houses of America have much 
of their best work done at the Riverside 
Press. 

A 100-horse power Corliss engine fur 
nishes power for all the buildings. a tun 
nel from the main group of buildings con- 
necting it with the lithographic building 


a 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS. 


seventy-five feet away. The protection 
against fire is complete, there being sey- 
eral Knowles steam fire pumps always 
ready for action, and automatic sprinklers 
everywhere. 

Henry Oscar Houghton, who died in 
1895, was the founder of the house in 1849. 
He was at one time mayor of Cambridge, 
and for nearly fifty years one of her most 
respected citizens. The firm has been the 
publishers of the Atlantic Monthly for 
forty years, making it ever the representa 
tive of the best in literature. The house 
had practically a monopoly of the writings 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Hclmes, Emerson, 
Lowell, Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe, T. B. Ald- 
rich, and FE. C. Stedman, et al. This has 
gziven them a large share of the writings of 
the best of the literati in later times 

Mr. Houghton was born at Sutton, Vt.. 
\pril 30, 1823, working in the composing 
room of the Burlington Free Press at 
thirteen. He was a great student through 
his youthful years, and while a compositor 
at the case was visited by a “crank” 
who was going from. city to city 


trying to get men to spell ‘‘theater,”’ ‘‘cen- 
ter,” etc., “er,” rather than “re.” This 
man spoke with young Houghton in the 
burlington Free Press office, and made an 
impression that never faded from the lad’s 
mind. That man was Noah Webster, the 
great American lexicographer. Mr Hough- 
ton’s firm has issued hundredsof thousands 
of copies of the famous dictionaries of 
Noah Webster. 

Mr. Houghton came to Boston as a prooft- 
reader and reporter of the Evening Trav- 
eler. The printing company started as 
Bolles & Houghton in 1849: in 1852 it was 
H. O. Houghton & Co., under which name 
it still does its manufacturing business: 
in 1864 it became a publishing house, 
under the name of Hurd & Houghton, 
changing in 1878 to Houghton, Osgood, & 
Co,, and in 1880 to Houghton, Mifflin. & Co. 
The motto of Mr. Houghton during his en- 
tire business career was: “Do it well or 
not at all’; and its adaptation by the 
Riverside Press can only be appreciated 
hy those who spend a half day in this most 


classic of publishing houses. 
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HOME READING BOOKS. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.[., LL. D., 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


| en comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetrical plan the best available 
literature in the various fields of human learning, selected with a view to the needs of students 


of all grades in supplementing their school studies and for home reading. 


They will cover the 


following departments of knowledge, and represent the best phases of modern thought: 


NATURAL HISTORY, including Geography and Travel; PHYSICS 
and CHEMISTRY; HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and ETHNOLOGY. 
including Ethics and Morals; LITERATURE and ART. fs fs f 


It is believed that this project will fully solve the long-standing problem as to what kind 
of reading shall be furnished to the young. and what will most benefit them intellectually as 


well as morally. 


The books are substantially bound in cloth, and attractively illustrated. 


The following are now ready: — 


The Story of the Birds. 


By J. N. Baskert. Illustrated. Net, 60 cts. 


The aim of this book is simply to present in a rather 
unusual vet popular way the more striking scientific fea- 
tives of their probable development. In interesting 
rather than instructing, in guiding the observation of the 
inexperienced into proper channels, in suggesting slightly 
io the student what to look for among the birds, and what 
to do with a fact when found, is its proper mission. 


‘Tam delighted with ‘The Story of the Birds.’ The 
reading of such a book must give the children a new love 
for these interesting and lovable creatures.’’—Superin- 
tendent G. I’. Sawyer, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 


The Story of Oliver Twist. 


Condensed for Home and 


By CuHarves Dickens. 
Illus- 


School Reading by Boyce Kirk, 
trated. Net, 60 cts. 

The editor has presented one of Dickens’ most popular 
stories as nearly as possible in the form that he would 
have put it if he had written it for young readers. She 
hus used Dickens’ language, and has not presumed to 
change or modify the expression, but everything that a 
‘hild would be likely to skip has been elided. The action 
is thus aecelerated to suit the most impatient reader. 

“In its shortened form, which I have taken pains to ex- 
amine carefully, it seems to me that this story will be emi- 
nently useful for supplementary, reading material in our 
schools. Allow me to commend the good judgment which 
has been shown in the numbers of your supplementary 
reading series thus far published.’’—Superintendent R. H. 
Halsey, Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Plant World. 


Its Romances and Realities. A Reading book of 
Botany. Compiled and Edited by Frank Vin 
cent, M.A. Illustrated. Net, 60 cts. 


In the range and diversity of the fifty extracts of the 
present volume dealing with the fascinating field of 


| 


| 


botany, an endeavor has been made to secure the lively in- | 
terest which comes from broad and characteristic treat- | 


ment, and poetry has been invoked in addition to prose, 
itselt oftentimes searcely less picturesque and romantic. 

“T consider ‘The Plant World’ exceedingly well adapted 
‘oO young people, and shall try some of them in my classes. 
The book is excellent.””—Superintendent J. J. Chickering, 
"lushing, N. Y. 


VOLUMES IN PRESS: 


These books will be found especially desirable for Supplementary. Reading in Schools. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, . . 


| dav, the birds and trees he saw or ought to have seen, to- | 
common cLjects of the plant, animal, and mineral king- 


| the wilderness of Tobago. 


Nature Study Readers. 4 volumes. 
Uncle Robert’s Geography. 
News from the Birds. 
The Animal World. 
The Story of the Vertebrates. 


Curious Homes and Their Tenants. 


By James Carter Beakp. Illustrated by the 


Author. Nef, 65 cts. 
This beok deals with all phases of animal life, giving in 
a hright and interesting manner the habits and method 
of living cf the curious forms, and many of the common 
forms of animals. Mr. Beard stands alone in the treat- 
ment of this subject for children, and this book possesses 
a vare value for young students of natural history. 


“The bock entitled ‘Curious Homes and Their Tenants’ 


is one cf the best books I have ever seen.’’—Superintend- | 


ent G. A. Stuart, New Britain, Conn, 


Uncle Robert’s Visit. 
By Francis W. Parker. Third Book of Uncle 
Robert’s Geography. Nef, 50 ets. 
Unele Robhert’s aim in education is to stimulate a 
healthful curiosity in the mind of the child concerning the 
common environment of his life, so that he may discover 


| facts for himself; and learn to understand the phenomena 


of nature. 

“It is a lony time since I have so thoroughly enjoyed a 
child’s book. I felt sure that Colonel Parker would write 
a pleasant book, but the delightful way in which he has 
uniieé the elements of interest and useful information 
surpasses expectation.’’—Principal J. A. Graves, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


The Hall of Shells. 


By Mrs. A. 8. Harpy, author of “ Three Singers,’ 
ete. Illustrated. 12mo. Net, 60 cts. 
Books upon marine shells, either not too expensive or 


too ‘earned for common use, are few; hence it is hoped 
that this volume may help to awaken an interest in the 


sea and its treasures, which can but grow with the years, | 


and aiford an ever-widening and deepening source of de- 
light. 
Crusoe’s Island. 


J. W. Troecer. 


By F. A. Over. Illustrated. (Ready December 1st.) 


Net. 65 ets. 


in this book the author gives a description of the veri- | 


table island in which Robinson Crusoe lived his lonely life, 
the scene cf his wreck, his cave, his bower, his Man Fri- 


gether with a narrative of the author’s own experience in 
It is a book of unusual in- 
terest. 


By J. W. 'TROEGER. 
5 volumes. 
sy LEANDER S. KEYSER. 

By Frank VINCENT. 

By James Newton Baskett. 


By Francis W. ParRKER. 


In Brook and Bayou. 


Still Waters. By Crara Kern 


Or, Life in the 
With 4 Colored Charts. 


Bayuiss. Illustrated. 
Net, 60 ets. 


tm the study of animals, children are compelled to begin 
in the midst of things, and thus they never come to ap- 
preciate the significance of microscopic animals in the de- 
velopment of life, as nearly all the works on zoology give 
but little attention to them. This charming little book 
cannot fail tc interest old and young. 

“This volume possesses real value, and cannot fail to 
instruct the child, as it cannot fail to hold his interest 
froin ping toend. It is well written, wel! illustrated, 
and, above all, admirably conceived.’’—Hartford Post. 


Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 


A Story of National Affairs for the Youth of the 
Nation. By Oscar Austin, Illustrated, 
12mo. 75 ets. 

The purpose of this volume is to furnish to the youth of 
the land scm’ facts about the affairs of the nation, and 
to awaken ir the mind of the reader an interest in kin- 
dred subjects. It is a book especially useful to the rising 
generaticn ir stimulating a desire to become better in- 
formed ot the affairs of their country, and a love and rev- 
erence fcr its institutions. Great care has been exercised 
in making statements accurate and unprejudiced, and, by 
a copious index, to render the work of value to those de- 
siring to utilize it as a book of reference. 


“We are using ‘Uncle Sam’s Secrets,’ with good results. 
Pupils like it, and we are all pleased.”—Superintendent 
G. A. Cadwell, Taftville, Ct. 


Harold’s First Discoveries. 
Vol. I. Nature Study Readers. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Ne#, 25 cts. 


This is the first volume of the “Nature Study Series,”’ 
a progressive and graded series of books for the study of 
natural objects that present themselves to children in 
their ord.nary surroundings and occupations, and that are 
generally within their reach. The first book contains 
such observations as children of six or seven years of age 
would be most likely to make concerning some of the most 


doms. It will serve to cultivate the observing powers of 
young children in a very pleasing way. 


(Others in preparation. 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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Ffolden System for Preserving Books” 


FOR USE BY ALL FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES. = 


A Question in Geography: 
How many places in Pennsylvania have 5,000 population and upwards ? 


Ans.: SIXTY-THREE. 


“A poe type of the highest order 
of excellence in manutacture.” 


Breakfast 


A Question in Business: 
How many of them have adopted the “Holden System for Preserving Books" ? 


Ans.: SIXTY !! 
A Question in Economics: 


Does this rapid growth in demand and such large sales of the HOLDEN Boox 
Covers AND ReparRtINnG MATERIAL, comprising the “ Holden System,” TI 
prove they SAVE MONEY for the tax-payers, at the same time 
producing cleanliness in the schoolroom ? 


Ans.: YES, MOST ASSUREDLY!! vit 


Absolutely Pure. * 
| Delicious. 


4 wi Nutritious. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an tdea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


Every request for samples and catalog costs us 
~ cents, but we send out thousands on request free. 


PATENT Book Cover Co.. 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


MIND CULTURE Take on The y Days’ Free Trial 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk Jae 


It is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. method of education, has the heauty of sim- f) 
December 27: Idaho State Teachers’ As- | prominent instructor says, From Factory to Family. 
sociation, Hailey, Idaho. of yy confusing day In 
methods. lying to any conceivable 2S- 
December 27-29: New Jersey State tion from every conceivable point of view. m CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
h "A iation, Trenton, N J Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. Fa 10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
Teachers ssocia ’ circular _free. School edition, 12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
December 28: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
ciation, Des Moines, Ia. THE ae ee —— co., If changes in contents desired, write. 
December 28: Montana Council of Educa- ee eae > The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 
tion, Helena, Mont — Premium is worth. . . nee 
December 28-January 1: Florida State | Owen of Boston, secretary; F. W. Atkinson You get the Premium Both $10 
Teachers’ Association, DeLand, Fla. of Springfield, J. E. Burke of Lawrence, Etta ae - gratis. 
December 28-30: Associated Academic | Blaisdell of Brockton, assistant secretaries ; | im AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
Principals of New York, Syracuse, N. Y Henry Whittemore of Waltham, treasurer; | Poe IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
| E. H. Davis of Chelsea, W. C. Boyden of 
December 28-30: New York Grammar | poston, R. G. Rich of Boston, J. G. Edgerley The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
School Council, Syracuse, N. Y. of Fitchburg, G. S. Hall of Worcester, O. B. Our offer explained more fully in Journal of Education, Nov. 11th and 18th, s 
December 28-30: Minnesota State Teach- | Bruce of Lynn, F. F. Murdock of North Having used in my family for two years the goods advertised by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. w 
ers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. Adams, Gertrude Edmund of Lowell, Samuel of Buffalo, N. Y., I cheerfully bear testiinony that they have been entirely ea te tet te a 
December 28-31: Southern Educational | Thurber of Boston, S. T. Dutton of Brooklme,| ommended, and its methods are reliable, D 
C. E. Carroll of Worcester, W. S. Parker of WILLIAM E. SHELDON, New England Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. B 


Association, New Orleans, La. 
December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 


December 28-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 


Boston, councilors. 


ARKANSAS. 


From the Epworth Herald, Chicago: ‘* We have examined the soaps and premiums, as de- 
scribed above, and know they will give satisfaction. We know the Company, have personally 
visited their establishment in Buffalo, have purchased and used the soaps, and gladly say every- 


thing is as represented.” 


Association, Indianapolis, Ind. LITTLE ROCK. Governor Jones, who z errr 
December 28-30: Michigan State Teach- | is ex-officio president of the State Univer-| president in condemnation of the game of Educational /nstitutions. 
ers’ Association, Lansing, Mich. sity board of trustees, has written the} football as follows: The New York World 
December 28--30: Kansas State Teachers’ Joins in condemmation of the game, te- COLLEGES. 
Association, Topeka, Kan clares that it is “brutal,” and should be 
. , ‘ A Suicut Coin, 1r Neciecrep, orren At-| banished from college sports. It quotes OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
December 28-30: Wisconsin State Teach- | racks rue Lunes. ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Tro-| statistics—8 killed, 286 injured, and 17 of | — OPe® % both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. ches” give immediate and effectual relief. them for life, the past season. TEACHERS wishing to, quality themselves for 
December 28-30: Illinois State Teachers nouncementof CentralUniversity Correspondence School 
i M.S., Ph.B., Ph. D., ete. ; re ue to Physicians, 
December 28-31: South Dakota Teachers’ THe “COMBINATION and all literary workers. 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 
December 28-31: Nebraska State a = al ll [ Correspondence Instruction. 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. THE | | 
5 y ose who 
December 29-31: Maine Pedagogical So- cannotattend its regular sessions For particulars.uddress 
ciety, Augusta, Me. Gleans Erasers 5 Times Quicker and Better than Old Way Tux UnivEnsiTy or CHICAGO (Division B), The Corre a 
December 30-31: New York State Science SAME MACHINE DOES BOTH JOBS 
Teachers’ Association, Ithaca, N. Y. Show this to your Janitor NORMAL SOHOOLS. 
Out L = ++ Mee CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Speci! 
sige Layer when it ts worn out Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
MASSACHUSETTS. oN LARGE STRONG a Pupils prepared for church and concert engage, HAR’ 
ee - ments. Piano instruction according to the mos SC} 
Os -thi Jan approved methods. For circulars apply to so 
BOSTON.—The fifty-third annual MACHINE PP Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, otsdam, N.Y. The 
of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Associa- The Operator i =, SASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established Uni 
tion, which closed November 27, was fully at- gets no dust for the advancement of art education, and train- 341 
tended, having opened with 700 or more, and Kor 
the exercises in all four sections, high, gram- complete, apply monk: 
mar, primary, and general, were of great ee eee, w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. a rec 
interest. Officers for the ensuing year were a FE " phras 
elected as follows: G. E. Gay of Malden SEND FOR CATALOGUE a ee seeeee eincHal MASS and g 
ident: TO NEAREST ADDRESS ’ ‘ 
president; D. S. Sanford of Brookline, C. S. For circulars address rhetor 
Chapin of Westfield, vice-presidents; Lincoln T L M 6 w Miss ELLEN Principal. taient 
he ord ig. 0. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
= or both sexes. or catalogues address ps 
CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED Arranged as Pencil-Sharpener Bs Principal, w A. G. BoypeEn, A.M. the re 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they Any Pencil. Any Bevel 45,47 Jackson St. Chicago. Il Bia TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sate, Mass. wa 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. & S For ladies only. For catalogues address the petit 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 7 Arranged 23 Eracer-Cleener Principal, w " P, BECKWITH. com 
ens 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 1 QTE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. d al 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is j MANUAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE has be 
taken internally, and acts directly on the ‘ ‘Cuanres 8. CHAP!N, Principal. one of 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s \TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircnpura, Mass. depart 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It Vv ; CHILDHOOD: Its Character and Culture. For both sexes. For catalogues address profes 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- , JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. acoul 
cians in this country for years, and is a = By J. A, FOWLER. nen — ——————— pap 
regular prescription. It is composed of | 256 Pages. Original Hlustrations. $1.00. | AMERICAN COLONIAL TRACTS. 
the best tonics known, combined with the \ ( | ( | | | | mae Its value as a text-book is a foregone conclusion.| ISSUED MONTHLY. AN INDISPENSABLE of a st 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the / and conte subject from the pen ofa! TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- ( rienced practitioner will insure its ready and grate TORY PRIOR TO THE REVOLUTION. PRICE chiefly 
oo of = two ingredients is what pro- | If you cannot, you should send $2.00 at once for “Eis. | {tl acceptance by the thinking public. Further-| TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. THREE DOLLARS trance 
ces suc wonderful results in curing bo ye Hlustratec essons and Lectures on Pen.| More, its original pictures of subjects personally A YEAR SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIR- ee 
anship,” which contains full informatio ow to do| examined by the author, and i »veral charts af “ 4 : cict 
Send for testimonials, free. it. It contains 298 pages octavo, 1,000 elegant cure diagrams, with now CULAR. GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, ROCH- ere 
- J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. | ‘tis every move. (Booklet free.) Address, now, it to the teacher and parent. ESTER, NEW YORK. a ae 
Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. q THE ELLSWORTH CO., Publishers, : er of 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best Sook. FOWLER & WELLS Co., By Mail. Free Course 
AllLibraries should have it. Inquire for it. Agents Wanted. 27 East 21st St., N. SHORTHAND Schact, Corning, N.Y on the 
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21, Dec. 2, 1897. 


a The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


By Son. Two Volumes. 


The First Edition was The Second Edition wa 
Ss 
Published October 12. Published October 23. 


oks "2 Two salient points strike the reader ofthis memoir. One is that it is uni- 
formly fascinating, so rich in anecdote and marginalia, as to hold the attention 
with the power of anovel. In the next place, it has been put together with 
consummate tact. . . . It is faultless in its dignity.— The Tribune (New York). 
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A Memoir. 


Cloth. Medium Octavo. Price, $10.00. 


The Fourth Edition was 
Published December 1. 


Book 
ae.” The mory ot Gladstone’s Life. The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
time y Justin McCarruy, author of “ A History of Our Own Times,” “The Two volumes, medium 8vo, With portraits. Edited by Freprric G. 


Four Georges,” ete. Fully illustrated. Cloth, Svo, $6.00. 


_Mr. McCarthy combines an unusually intimate knowledge of his subject 
Y!! with a popular, attractive style. 


Kenyon, with Biographical additions. Cloth, $4.00. 


Never since the “ Letters of Agassiz” has there been a nobler revelation of 
character in a biographical volume. 


| | The Old Santa Fe Trail. 


By Cot. Henry Inman, late of the U. S. Army. With an Introduction by Col. Copy (Buffalo Bill), 
The Story and eight full-page Photogravures from sketches by Freperic Remine@ron, besides numerous initials, Cloth. Extra 
—_ < a ron tail-pieces, ete., in which appear views of points along the trail, portraits of famous government Medium 8vo. 
| reat Highway. scouts, trappers, Indians, etc. There is also a Map of the Trail, and a portrait of Col. Inman. The Price, $3.50. 
book is full of thrilling stories of Indian fighting, of the Mexican War, and of hunting adventures. 
Old English Love Songs A Companion Volume to Old English Ballads. 
With an introduction by Hamitton W. Mapsir, Price: Cloth, $2.00; Large paper, $5.00. Which The Tribune called: “One of the prettiest 
by whom the selection is made. The two Volumes in a box, $4.00. gift books of the season.” 
Both Volumes are Illustrated with Full-page Plates and Deco- 
‘ative Head and Tail Pieces by George WuAarton Epwarbs. 
In the Permanent Way. Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. 
Short Stories Illustrating Life in India. By Frora Annik Sree. Tales of the War of 1812. By James Barnes. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
author of “On the Face of the Waters,” ete. $1.50. With thirteen illustrations specially drawn for the book by 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50. T. CHAPMAN and Rurus F, Zoaspaum. 
Of her previous book of short stories the New York Sun said: The old-time sailor has been placed on board his ship again, and 
“ Mrs. Steel does not introduce us to, but into, the characters. We do around incidents that are historical the author has endeavored to weave 
not look at them, but with them. We think their thoughts, suffer with short narratives. There are to be found recurring in them the names 
them, and are merry with them. We know of them from the inside, not of well beloved heroes and the names of brave old ships. 
the outside.” 
Singing Verses for Children, 
Songs and Music With music and colored pictures. Verses by LYDIA AVERY COONLEY. Illustrations and colored borders by ALicr Every Page 
with Pictures TyterR, Music by Frep. W. Roor, ELeanor Smiru, Jessiz L. Gaynor, and F. H. Arkinson, JR. Specially 
e a The verses are simple and natural, bright and varied, ‘The music is admirably suited to the verses. Slat aso, 
Borders. One of the most imaginative and exquisite publications of this or any other season. It $2.00, net. 


is poetry, music, and fine art, all in one.—The Jiter-Ocean. 


a OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 
a Citizen Bird. Wild Neighbors. 


—_ Scenes from Bird Life for Beginners. By Manet Oscoop Outdoor Studies in the United States. By Ernest INGERSOLL, 
Wricut, author of “Birderaft,” ete., etc., and Dr. Exitiorr Cougs, author of “Friends Worth Knowing,” “Country Cousins,” ete. Fully 
author of “ Birds of North America.”’ Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, vet. illustrated. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.50. 


-—3 There is no other book in existence so well fitted for arousing and directing The book is full of curious information, and no reader, however well up in 
the interest that all children of any sensibility feel toward the . birds. — Chicago natural history, will lay down the book without having learned something from it.— 
Bid Tribune. Boston Transcript. 

School 

f B.S., 


clans, Send for the Illustrated Christmas Catalogue issued by 


= THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


_ > Mm 7 The present work rests in part upon material thus col- the text throughout the book, with experiments adapted 
— OUR BOOK TABLE. lected. Thus the successful book of a third of a century to the capacities of beginners, in the use of inexpensive 


— cena becomes in reality one of the most advanced text-books apparatus. The style is simple and clear. The discus- 
AND RHETORIC’ FOR on the subject available. sions flow smoothly from point to point in order of their 


rage iART’ SITION 
most AND OOLLEC ES. By John S. Hart, LL.D. deperdence. A notation to designate the sub-divisions of 
Fe? Thoroughly Revised by James Morgan Hart, Cornell Prt SICS FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. By Charles L. subjects has been adopted, which brings out every distinct 
University. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. Cloth. Harrington, M. A., Head Master of Dr. J. Sachs School feature of the subject treated. The book constitutes a full 
_— 341 pp. Price, $1.00. for Boys, New York City. New Y ork: American Book treatin ent of the subject sufficient for high schools, acad- 
wing. For a third of a century Hart’s “Rhetoric” has been al- Ce mpany. 12mo. Cloth. 123 pp. Price, 50 cents. emies, and colleges. It embodies the latest and best 
the most as well known as Webster’s dictionary, and has been 1 his author has learned that the best way to teach any methe ds of study and practice, and the most recent dis- 
yal. a recognized authority in determining “good form” in science is by the experimental method, and he has ren- coveries in physics. Some 130 pages are devoted to elec- 
—— phrasing and in methods of teaching the correct, easy, dered this still more practical and valuable by requiring tricity. The book is fully and clearly illustrated, well 
and graceful use of English. Now the son, professor of the pupils to perform their own experiments, and to printed, and neatly bound. 
yal, talented father, has re-written the work, leaving Part I. such observa lon in lan spaces le or this pur- IF 
5. very it was before, but re-writing along new lines pose in the book. he work is intended for use in gram- 1 
Ra the remainder of the book, making it thoroughly modern. mar schools by pupils under thirteen years of age. of Cloth. (4%x6.) Illustrated. 200 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
asset The chapters on paragraphing and composition-writing course, it is elementary, vet it follows the methods indi- This ‘. cha Leth rnc Pos “Library of eeful Sto. 
are presented with the confidence which springs from the cated in the requirements for admission to our best ee tantins with vaste tev h f useful knowledge 
closest consideration of the subject. These chapters are leges, and is an admirable preparation for advanced study language 
— intensely practical, the subjects treated in them being re- in high school or college. Only such experiments as have by 
duced to first principles. Professor James Morgan Hart been found by the experience of the author to be adapted authority in spheres 
has been for the last seven years the responsible head of are presented in this book. We heartily commend this bas ms itself Prior to this. G. F Chasabers has writ- 
al. ants in the country; a book to ali grammar grade teachers who are called upon COM D Che tn Is 
> cue of the largest English departments In i : > iia ten “The Story of the Stars” and “The Story of the Solar 
department numbering over oe eed it to teach this science. System”; H, G. Seeley, “The Story of the Earth”; Grant 
professors and five assistants. To the general experience Allen, “The Story of the Plants’; Edward Clodd, “The 
pall acquired in this way had been Story of Primitive Man”; E. A. Martin, “The Story of a 
a mites , <j ac > Manageme and é yL y ©. y, D., Ss 
5. This class consists of Phvsics in Vassar College. New York: American be 
of a small and select body of seniors be science is by this volume Professor Conn has told the story of bacteria 
tranee examination in English, and the criticism of the bock, and laboratory work. Dr. Cooley has adopted this sophy é 
RK Ciction paragraph-structure sentence-structure, and plan in his teaching, and followed it strictly in the prep- . / 
H- <cneral method of treatment in each author. Every mem- aration of this work. It differs from other elementary : : ‘ i 
her of the class is required to illustrate the general prin- text-bcoks in containing much more of what is necessary Christmas Blackboard Stencils are furnished at small cost 
ciples of composition by citing passages from the books for systematic study, and much less descriptive material by March Brothers, Lebanon, O. All teachers should have 
Yy on the entrance list, or from other books of like nature. for pure illustration. A laboratory course accompanies them. Write for catalogue. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Harper’s Magazine for December 
(Christmas number) has for its special fea- 
tures: “The Wooing of Malkatoon,” a nar- 
rative poem (eight illustrations by F. ¥. 
Du Mond), by General Lew Wallace; “The 
Queen’s Jubilee” (six illustrations), by 
Richard Harding Davis; “A Bird’s Egg” 
(with illustrations in color of the principal 
varieties of American birds of prey, song- 
birds, water-birds, and game-birds), by 
Ernest Ingersoll; “Puppets, Ancient and 
Modern” (six illustrations from photo- 
graphs), by Francis J. Ziegler; ‘George 
William Curtis at Concord” (a portrait 
drawn by James Wall Finn, and an en- 
graving by E. Schladitz), by George Willis 
Cooke; ‘‘Reindeer of the Jotunheim” (five 
illustrations), by Hamblen Sears; and 
Act of Charity,” by Charles Dudley War- 
ner. William McLennan’s novel of adven- 
ture, “Spanish John,” illustrated, is con- 
cluded in this number. The short stories 
of the number are: ‘Destiny at Drybone,” 
by Owen Wister, illustrated; ‘‘Marians_n,” 
by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, illustrated; 
“My Fifth in Mammy,” by William Lud- 
well Sheppard, illustrated; and “Mr. Wil- 
lie’s Wedding Veil,” by Mary Tracy Earle, 
illustrated. The poems of the numberare: 
‘‘Happiness,” by Sarah Piait; “To a New- 
Born Baby,” by Alice Archer Sewall, illus- 
trated; ‘Annunciation,’ by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, illustrated; “City and Pro- 
phet,” by Alfred H. Louis; and “The 
Lover,” a poem from the Japanese, by R. 
H. Stoddard. In the Editor's Study 
Charles Dudley Warner discusses ‘The 
Modern Christian.’”” The Editor’s Drawer 
opens with “Apollo Belvedere,” a Christ- 
mas episode of the plantation, by Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart; contains a poem by John 
Kendrick Bangs, anecdotes by Hayden 
Carruth and others, and is illustrated. 
Price, $4.00 a vear; single number, 35 
cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


—The opening article in the December 
Atlantic is by Paul Leicester Ford, who 


now occupies a prominent position among 
American story writers. He discusses 
the ‘American Historical Novel.” A re- 
markable paper from the pen of Henry G. 
Chapman is entitled ‘‘Belated Feudalism 
in America.” It is an inquiry into the na- 
ture of American institutions, and an es- 
timate of how far they differ from those of 
all preceding social and political organiza- 
tions. Colonel T. W. Higginson, several 
chapters of whose reminiscences have ap- 
peared in the Atlantic, contributes the 
first of another series, this one telling of 
“Literary London Twenty Years Ago.” 
Two short stories appear in this issue, both 
of which are of unusual quality. Other 
features of this issue are an installment of 
the “Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift,” 
“State Universities and Church Colleges,” 
by F. W. Kelsey,” further installments of 
I’. Hopkinson Smith's serial, ‘Caleb 
West,” and ‘“Penelope’s Progress,” by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin; a notable poem by 
Ellen Glasgow, and brief reviews of the 
year’s most notable novels. Every num- 
ber of the Atlantic contains an article on 
some large educational subject, and now 
announces a group of articles of the first 
importance on ‘‘Modern Psychology and 
Its Contributions to Edueation.” Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—The Christmas number of Scribner’s 
Magazine is one of great merit. It has 


good fiction, copious and unique illustra- 
tions. The cover has an odd _ but-very 
effective design. The frontispiece is a 
famous scene from “Pickwick,” by A. B. 
Frost. Henry Van Dyke tells a very 
charming tale of Antioch 1500 years ago. 
Rudyard Kipling has some fine verses on 
the thirst of young men for the woods. 
Joel Chandler Harris tells a good story of 
days before the Civil War. Among the 
other inviting articles are: “On a Youth- 
ful Portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson,” 
by James Whitcomb Riley; “A Guilty Con- 


Ask your 


Prugeist, GATARRH 


10 CENT A 
TRIAL SIZE. 


Ely’s Cream Balm | 


contains no cocaine, mer 
eury, nor any other 
injurious drug, 
It is quickly Absorbed 
‘hives Relief at once. 
It opens and cleanses the 


Sy 
nasal passages, 


Allays Inflammation. OLD IN H EAD 


Meals and Protects the Mem 
brane, Restores 
of Taste and Smell. Full Size, Trial 
at or by mail, 
4) Y BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York. 
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Rudyard Kipling’s thrilling new story, ‘‘The Burning of the ‘ Sarah 
Sands,’”’ will appear exclusively in The Companion during 1898. 


Rudyard Kipling, 


the famous story-writer, is only one of many celebrated 
contributors engaged to write for the next volume of 
) 


(om p an on 


To show the varied strength and charm of The 
Companion’s original features for 1898, we give the 
following partial list of 


Distinguished Contributors. 


Lieut. Peary 
Max O'Rell 
Frank R. Stockton 


WS Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
““S“ Hon. Thomas B. Reed 

Hon. Justin McCarthy 

Hon. George F, Hoar 


W. D. Howells 

Mme. Lillian Nordica 
Mrs. Burton Harrison 
Octave Thanet 

Mary E. Wilkins | 
Margaret E. Sangster 
Harriet P. Spofford 


And Fully Two Hundred Others. 


-F |2-Color Calendar FREE to New Subscribers. ¥ 


Ove. 


FREE—The Companion 


and address, and S1.75, will receive: 


January 1, 13898 


FREE Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE—The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a production superior to any of 
the famous pieces of Companion color-work of previous years. It is a beau- 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip and send it at once, with name 


every week from the time subscription is received till 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth's Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00, 
It consists of three folding parts, each a true reproduction of charming group pictures. #g@- See Important Offer. 


| Jan ] 593 tiful ornament and acostly gift. Size 10x24 in. Vree to New Subscribers. 
” ° And The Companion Fifty-Two Weeks, a Full Year, to January 1, 1899. II 266 
INustrated Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. | 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 2o1r Columbus Avenue, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


science” (illustrated), by William Mayna- 
dier Browne; “The Martyrdom of Fame” 
(from the experience of a minor author), by 
Clara E. Laughlin. In The Point of View: 
“The Christmas Debtor’; The Field of 
Art: “The Collection of Portraits in the 
City Hall and Municipal Offices, New 
York,” illustrated; About the World: 
“Electricity Versus Steam for Railroads,” 
‘Postal Banks for the People,” ‘“‘A Revela- 
tion in Microscopy,” “Japan as a Sea 
Power,” “The Anglo-Canadian Steamship 
Line.” Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 
cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


—The Christmas numbers of the Pall 
Mall Magazine and of New Illustrated 
Magazine are charmingly illustrated, and 
contain a great variety of reading suited 
to the season. The English literary flavor 
abounds, and thus’ giving American 
readers an idea of the Christmas reading of 
the mother country. Price of each, 25 
cents anumber; $3.00 a year. New York: 
The International News Company, 83 
Duane street. 


One of the greatest conveniences for the 
busy man or woman of to-day is a good 
fountain pen. Such a one is the Lincoln 
Fountain Pen, which has been advertised 
in ou” columns for some time. It is al- 
ways handy, as it can be carried in the 
pocket safely, saves the annoyance and 
waste of time of having to dip, dip, dip 
constantly while writing, and is neater 
than the ordinary pen, as it does not soil 
the fingers. While it is sold at such a low 
price (only $1.00), less than that of a gold 
pen alone without the fountain attach- 
ment—placing it within the reach of all, 
the standard of quality is the highest, and 
no better working pen can be had at any 
price. The ink is just where you want it 
every time; no shaking or “pounding” re- 
quired to make the pen write; and it will 
not overflow or blot. The pens are 
14-karat gold, with irridium pojnts—the 
best and most expensive point made; the 
holders are of hard rubber, beautifully en- 
graved. The pen is fully guaranteed, and 
the makers offer to refund money paid for 
it if not as represented. Can anything be 
fairer than this? These pens are specially 
suitable for Christmas presents, as thev 
will be continually in use, and therefore 
serve as a constant reminder of the giver. 
We know they have been on the market 
for several years, and are a decided suc- 
cess. The makers—Lincoln Fountain Pen 
Company, 108 Fulton street, New York— 
are reliable, and we cordially recommend 
them to our readers. 


BOY WANTED. 


“It’s your wife at the telephone,” said 
the office boy. 

“Tell her I’m out for the afternoon.” 

“He says to tell you he’s out for the 
afternoon, mum.’’—Vetroit Journal. 


EDUCATION BY TRAVEL. 


In these days of advanced educational 
methods the great importance of teaching 
by object lessons has become fully recog- 
nized. It has been said that ‘‘a student 
should never learn consciously anything 
he can learn unconsciously.” In teaching 
by object lessons, it has been found that 
this end is reached; the student grasps the 
subject far more readily, and a far more 
indelible impression is made on his mind. 

Noting the good results consequent upon 
object teaching, the German schools have 
followed out the principles still further, 
and inaugurated a series of school excur- 
sions, botanical, geological, geographical, 
historical, and industrial. The wisdom of 
this movement has already been fully 
demonstrated. 

For booklet and additional information 
address D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington street, Boston, or George W. 
Boyd, A. G. P. A., Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Teacher Wanted! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents 

No canvassing. Salary and ex) enses paid. 
ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., 

Educational Department. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


““Art in the 
Schoolroom.’’ 


An illustrated list of high-class reproductions 
suttable for school decoration, selected trom our 
genera catalogue. 

Mailed upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO, 

Fine Art Publishers, 
14 East 23d St. . . NEW YORK. 


WHIDDEN’S (Especially. 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everbody. 
KNOBEL’S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. 


1, Trees; Ferns; 3, Butterflies; 4, Beetles; 5, Moths; 

6, Fishes; 7, Keptiles; 8, Flies. Kach fully illustrated, 

cloth, 75e.: pauper, die, 
“very Bird.” By R. H. Howe, Jr. l6mo.......... £1.00 
Game Birds of America. By #. A. Bates............ 1.0 
Wild Flowers of America. By Goodale.............. 7.50 
Ferns of No. America. By Eaton. 2 vols........ 46.00 
Sea Mosses. liy A. B. Hervey. Colored plates.... 
Mosses of No. America. By Lesquereux.......... » 4.00 
Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock............. Vet 3.75 


To be Issued Shortly: 

IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume of out 
door sketches. By Mr. William Sloane Kennedy. — 
Finely illustrated. l6mo. cloth........ $1.50 

MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. es S. F. Denton, 
With many perfect colored and plain plates. In 
Send forecatalogues. All sorts of Natural History 

Rooks. Of all booksellers, or sent by 


B3AOLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 18 Arch St., Boston. 


distinctive feature of the publication. 


Address 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


_ This work is especially adapted for use in the Commercial Department of 
High Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. Its popularity is evidenced 
by the sale of five large editions in as many months. 


Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
New England Depository: THE Boston SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 131 Kingston St.. Boston. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 


PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 


OFFICE ROUTINE «io BOOK-KEEPING, 


Brings the practices of the counting-room into the schoolroom in the most 
practical and fascinating way. The work which the pupil is required to do is 
an exact counterpart of that done by the professional bookkeeper. The 
vouchers which he handles, and from which his records are made, are /fac- 
simtles of those used by the best business houses. These vouchers are said 
to be the finest that have ever been issued for school purposes, and are a 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 

Old Virginia and Her Neighbours.......... ........ . 
The Exploits of Myles Standish ...................., 
Nature Study—A Manual for Teachers........ ....... 
Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama......... 
Andronike. Translated from the original Greek by 

In Memoriam. sees 
Selections from Paradise Lost....... ................ 
The Natural System of Vertical Writing. Six Num- 

Civil Government in the United States............. ; 
The Self-Made Man in American Life................ 
A Manual of Mental Science... 
Principles of Vocal Expression......... Chamberlain 
A Group of French........ 
With a Pessimist in Spain 
Spain in the Nineteenth Century..................... 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, $4 00 
Johnson, D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Wilson, The Macmillan Co.,N. Y. 
Manly. Ginn & Co,, Boston. 1,40 
Xenos. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 1.50 
Tennyson, Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, N.Y. 3.50 
Walker (Ed.] D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 40 
— Js “ “ .75 
Wright. Midland Pub. Co., Madison, Wis. — 
Cleveland. —'T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 35 
Fowler. Fowler & Wells Co,, N.Y. 1.00 
Irish. T. S. Denison, Chicago. 
Robert. 


Scott, Foresinan, & Co., Chicago. 
MacKenzie. Hinds & Noble, N. Y. 


Fisher. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1.25 
Nixon. “ “ 1.5 
Latimer. “ “ 2.50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Mrs. E. M. Perry publishes four choice 


gift books for Christmas:— 

(1.) “Art Gallery of Twenty Beautiful 
Pictures,’ by Landseer, Reynolds, Rosa 
Bonheur, Le Rolle, Guido Reni, Raphael, 
ete. Especially suitable for a teacher's 
gift. 

(2.) ““Madonnas.” Fifteen choice pic- 
tures, all madonnas by Boticelli, Raphael, 
Murillo, Rubens, Correggio, etc. In- 
troduction by Miss Irene Weir, supervisor 
of drawing in Brookline, Mass. 

(3.) “Old Ironsides.”’ The story of the 
Frigate Constitution; Holmes’ poem. 
“Old Ironsides”’; pictures of the launch- 
ing of the vessel; the Constitution, the 
vessel in action and in Portsmouth harbor. 

(4.) Oliver Wendell Holmes: his birth- 
place; George Washington. 

(5.) “Poets and Their Homes.” * Twenty 
pictures: Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Bryant, Lowell, and their homes; Eugene 
Field, Alice and Phoebe Cary, Shakes- 
peare, Tennyson, etc. 

Prettily bound. 

These four books are -25 cents each, 
postpaid to teachers. 

(6.) Pictures, 150 subjects. One cent 
each by the hundred. For picture study, 
language, literature. 

Samples, catalogue, and description of 
books sent for stamp. 

Address, Mrs. E. M. Perry, 10 Tremont 
street, Malden, Mass. 

“Christmas Greeting,” a pretty gift book 
for pupils, 7,cents each. Send 10 cents for 
sample. 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge has written 
for the Youth’s Companion an article de- 
scribing, in simple language, “How Our 
Foreign Treaties Are Made.” 

A special feature of the next volume of 
the Youth’s Companion will be a group of 
“Ballads of American History,’ simple 
enough for the boy or girl who wishes to 
“speak a piece,” yet not lacking artistic ex- 
cellence. Among the writers of them are 
Joaquin Miller and Harriet Prescot! Spof- 
ford. 

None of Rudyard Kipling’s various con- 
tributions to the Youth’s Companion sur- 
passes in interest “The Burning of the 
Sarah Sands,” which he has written for 
that publication. It is a historical narra- 
tive, based on hitherto unpublished infor- 
mation, and it carries the reader along 
with breathless interest in showing the un- 
boastful heroism of the Fifty-fourth regi- 
ment in fighting death on a crowded troop 
ship, which the crew had deserted. 

The Duke of Argyll is a naturalist as 
well as a statesman, and has given much 
time to the study of herons, which can 
neither swim nor dive nor plunge from the 
air into the water, and which yet depend 
on fish for food. The duke has two mag- 
nificent castles in Scotland, with larze 
heronries on both estates, and, as he says, 
has lived among herons the greater part of 
his life. He has written an article on these 
interesting birds for the next volume of 
the Youth’s Companion. 

The Barbary pirates had been the 
scourge of Mediterranean commerce for 
many years before the thirteen colonies be- 
came the United States. Issuing from 
their well-fortified harbors in galleys or 
ernisers, they attacked indiscriminately 
the merchantmen of peaceful nations, con- 
fiscating their cargoes, and sending the 
crews into slavery unless tribute or ransom 


€ At the End of Your Journey you will find 
a it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 

to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


was forthcoming. Admiral Pierce Crosby 
shows, in an article he has written for the 
Youth’s Companion, how they were event- 
ually subjugated by the American navy. 


THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND. 

It is a remarkable fact that not a bar of 
the Larkin soaps is ever sold in a retail 
store, and yet the Larkin factories are of 
the very largest, being nearly five acres in 
area, and can produce 30,000,000 pounds 
of soap annually. The output goes direct 
to many hundred thousands of families, 
who save half the retail cost of soaps by 
the Larkin-factory-to-family plan. By 
dispensing with the convenient but ex- 
pensive and unnecessary services of the 
middlemen, you get double usual value for 
your money in either a $10 premium, free, 
or, if you prefer it, an extra $10 worth of 
soaps; that is, you can have soaps of your 
own choice of $20 value at usual retail 
prices for $10. The Larkin soaps are al- 
ways shipped on thirty days’ free trial 
without any money in advance, so that if 
you are in any way disappointed with the 
purchase, you hold goods subject to their 
order, with no charge for the soaps used 
in trial. Could any offer be more fair? 
Their advertisement is worth studying. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The difference between ancient and 
modern slang was amusingly illustrated 
in a recent incident at the Chautauqua 
assemby, when the teacher of English lit- 
erature asked, ‘““What is the meaning of 
the Shakespearean phrase, ‘Go to’?” and 
a member of the class replied, ‘Oh, that 
is only the sixteenth-century expression 
of the modern term ‘Come off!’’’ The 
two phrases, while apparentiy opposite, 
do, in fact, susbtantially mean the same 
thing.—Chicago Chronicle. 

Elizabeth, N. J., October 19, 1896. 

Ely Bros., Dear Sirs:—Please accept my 
thanks for your favor in the gift of a bot- 
ile of Cream Balm. Let me say I have 
used it for years and can thoroughly rec- 
ommend it for what it claims, if directions 
are followed. Yours truly, 

i (Rev.) H. W. Hathaway. 

No clergyman should be without it. 
Cream Balm is kept by all druggists. Full 
size, 50 cents; trial size, 10 cents. We 
mail it. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 


“Don’t cry, Buster,” said Jimmievoy, 
after the catastrophe. “Napoleon didn’t 
cry every time his brother hit him acci- 
dentally on the eye.” 

“IT know that,” retorted Buster. ‘“Na- 
poleon did all the hittin’ on the eye his- 
self.’’-Harper’s Bazar. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 

a bottle. 

Teacher—‘Tommy, what do you mean, 
you naughty boy?” 

Tommy—“I ain’t doin’ nothin’.” 

Teacher—‘‘Why, Tommy! you whistled; 
I heard you.” 

Tommy—‘My mother says yo. shouldn’t 
believe all you hear.” —Ex. 

All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pureand white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


TIME now to register for next September vacancies. You have got settled in the work for the year, you 
know what-you would like for next year. and you can judge fairly whether you can get it. The way to 
get it is through an Agency. This morning (Nivember 26) we hada telephone message from Fulton, one of the 
argest and best union schools in New York. We have sent a good many teachers there, and not one has proved a 
failure. Last summer there were some vacancies there, but direct ap} lication was not made to us, because some 
other agencies had learned of the vacancies and flooded the town with candidates. Where a school, has taken 
teachers from us, we‘never send candidates there un T¢ was a candidate at Fulton this year. But to-da 
less they apply to us again, so not one of our teachers comes the telephone message, “Send us a 9th erad 
teacher at #450, and be sure she is here Monday.” She will be there and she will succeed. We can afford to let a 
school experiment one season to see the difference between the carefully selected teachers we send, with full 
knowledge of the teachers and of the schoel, and the hephazard choice from a crowd of miscellaneous applicants. 
Butiour system requires plenty of time to yet acquainted with candidates, so as to be sure just what we cen safely 
oromise for them; and it is quite time to eet your name in. Every year more and more places REGISTER 
earn to look to us for all their teachers, and it pays good teachers tO..........cceeceeeeeeeeevuuees ® 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.......... seoeee CG, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Azcitestum Bullding, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


For Western Posittons 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


MERICAN : : i] Introduces to Colle 
d FOREICN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
an _ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 245 King St., Weat, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


THE BRIDGE 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington, 
4l4 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Biock, Los Angeles. 


tt’ HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Seeks desirable teachers for cal/s now on its Looks, 364 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
and offers special terms to candidates. | REGISTER NOW 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supp:tes Schools of all grades with 7+ ee SS Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 

Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN Yr, FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


e 
Wi n sh j p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


. in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 
Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS, WM. F. JARVIS, 


Manager. 


THE 


North Western Monthly 


A Magazine for all Intellectual People, 
An Admirable Text for Reading Circles. 
Offers Courses of Study for, 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 
WOMAN’S CLUBS, 
HISTORY CLUBS, 
CHILD-STUDY CLUBS, 
LITERATURE CLUBS 
| Established 1880, 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS. | E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
ENDORSED BY | 150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
State Reading Circles, = NEW YORK CITY. 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
State W. C. T. U. Conventions. | OUR $2,000 POSITIONS 
FILLED BY TEACHERS 
DEPARTMENTS: | 
Personally Recommended. 


American History, 
Teachers Wanted Constantly. Stamp. 


Literature, 
Grecian History, 
KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. City. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


school Administration, 
Outside Educational Forces, 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Must have more good teachers. One hals of our 


| 
| 
Child-Study, 
The World in Review, 
| calls, last month, found us without 
suitable candidates. 


The Primary School. 
Price, $1.50 per year 
Teachers Wante 
Teachers © tive Asso- 
Teachers Wanted ! Gor 


Sample copy sent free. 
rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled, 


Ask for information as to how 
Oratory in the Public Schools. 


you may get this magazine FREE. 
By PERCY JEWETT BURRELL, B.0O. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18565. 

3 East 14th 8t., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
| Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
| Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
| schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
{and renting of school property. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(2iat year.) Sr. Loris. Mo. 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Monthly: 25 cents per year. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Monthly: 25 cents per year 


Samples free 


Address 
J. H. MILLER, Publisher, 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


ne a a, This treatise commends itself to our educators. 
Wante Teachers who are willi@€ to devote a! peyd it, Oratory should be added to the curricu- 
9 part of their spare time to soliciting | jym of public schools. 

orders for our Educational Publications, to write us Mr. BURRELL is prepared to give instruction. 

for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and | gend for Circular. 

furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Addrees) address J. E. FARWELL & CO., Publishers, 

Agency Devt... N PUR CO., 45 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

3 Somerset St,. Boston, Masa 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Romerset St., Kosaton. Maaa. 


HEN corresponding with advertisers please 
Ww mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


Ww. 
SCHERMERAORN & CO., 
3 Hast 14th 8t., 
New York, 


send for new Catalogue. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XLVI.—No. 21. 


Houghton, [lifflin & Co.’s New Books. 


THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
With 24 Beautiful Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A book of very remarkable interest and significance. It is not a formal biography, but 


presents very effectively those shining 
most signalized the loftiness of his nature, 
ment of his will to the Supreme. 


he Critical Period of Amer- 
ican History, 1783-1789. 


By Joun Fiske. J/lustrated Edition, With 
about 170 Illustrations, comprising Portraits, 
Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, Prints, 
and other Historical Materials. S8vo, $4.00; 
half calf, gilt top, or half polished morocco, 
$6.25. 

This volume is illustrated in the same style 
as the ‘‘ American Revolution,” published last 
year. 


By Henry D. THoreavu. “Holiday 


Edition, A very interesting edition of Thor- 
eau’s most characteristic book, with an intro- 
duction by BrRADFoRD TorREY, and 30 full- 
page photogravure Illustrations, including 
Walden Views, Concord Views, Portraits, etc. 
2 vols. 12mo. $5.00. 


By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. Mew 
Hloliday Edition. A beautiful book, withan in- 
troduction by Miss ALice M. LONGFELLow, 
and to fine full-page Illustrations in Color, and 

1 head and tail pieces, by VIOLET OAKLEY 
and JesstE WILLcox SMITH, pupils of HOWARD 
PyLE. 8vo, handsomely bound, $2.50. 


Burns. 


The complete poetical works of ROBERT 
Burns. Uniform with the Cambridge Editions 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and 
Browning. With a Biographical and Critical 
Essay by W. E. HENLEY, Notes and Indexes to 
Titles and First Lines, Glossary, etc. With a 
fine portrait of Burns and an engraved title- 
page containing a viewof burns’s home. 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree 
calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


acts and experiences in the life of Jesus which 


the depth of his sympathy, the loyal adjust- 


Virginia and Her 
Neighbours. 


By JOHN FIsKE. 2 vols, crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00. 

These volumes cover the settlement and 
growth of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia nearly to the Revolution, Itis a 
most interesting story, and has never before 
been told with the critical insight, the philo- 
sophic grasp, and the distinct literary charm 
with which itis here told by Mr. Fiske. 


ke and Letters of Harriet 
‘Beecher Stowe. 


A biogr»phy of very great attraction, and 
well worthy of its illustrious subject, by Mrs. 
James T. Freips, author of *‘ Authors and 
Friends,” etc. With a portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 


of Hawthorne. 


A book of very uncommon personal 
and literary interest, by his daugher, Rosk 
HAWTHORNE LATHROP, With a new portrait 
of Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.co. 


Days. 


A charming book on Venice and its at- 
tractions, by F. HoPpKINSON SMITH, author of 
“Tom Grogan,” ‘Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville,” etc. With Illustrations by the author. 
12mo, $1.50. 


a Puzzling Bible Books. 


A Supplement to “Who Wrote the 
Bible.” By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, DD. 
$1.25. Familiar and illuminating lectures on 
certain books of the Bible which in various 
ways puzzle their readers, — Judges, Esther, 
Job, Ecclesiastes, The Song of Songs, Daniel, 
and Jonah. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


History the United States 


FOR SCHOOLS 
BY 


JOBN Fisk 
With Topical Analysis, Suggestive, Questions, and Directions for Teachers, 
By FRANK ALPINE HILL 


Crown 8vo., Half Leather, Small Pica Type, xxit553 pages. $1.00, net. 229 
Illustrations (including Maps not colored), 5 full-page colored Maps, and 
2 double-page colored Maps. 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 


1. The author is America’s greatest living; 5. In his Topics for Collateral Reading Mr. 
historian. | Hill refers to a select few of the best his- 


2. The book is characterized throughout torical books which our language affords. 


by a simple philosophy couched in simple 
language. It reveals to teachers the correct 
method of teaching history. 


6. The appendix containing: (a) The Con- 
stitution of the United States; (b) The States 
Classified According to Origin; (c) Table of 
States and Territories; (d) Names of the 
States and Territories, with Mention of Books 
on the Hisiory of the Several States ; (e) Books 
on Successive Epochs; (f) Novels, Poems, 
Songs, etce., Relating to American History ; 
(g) Minimum Library of Reference; (h) The 

4. The Suggestive Questions prepared by | Calendar, and the Reckoning of Dates; Pro- 
Mr, Frank A. Hill, form an exceedingly valu- | nouncing Vocabularies; Index. 


able feature of the book. 7. The mechanical execution of the book. 


3. The portraits, scenes, pictures of ships, 
houses, etc., are real illustrations of the text, 
and have been selected with the same historic 
sense which Mr. Fiske has shown in what he 
has written. 


I believe Fiske’s History has decided advantages over any school history 
I have examined. Some of its merits are: the emphasis of the interrelations 
of Colonial and European history; the direction of the attention not merely to 
the wars of the nation, but to the life of our people; the several summaries of 
industrial development; its excellent treatment of constitutional history; and, 
best of all, its suggestiveness, inviting, urging, luring the student into new 
lines of thought and encouraging independent reading. I have found this last 
characteristic to be the most valuable feature of Mr. Fiske’s other text-book, 
his Civil Government.— Atsert E. McKinvey, Professor of History and 
Politics, The Temple College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Descriptive circulars, with sample pages and recommendations from teachers who have used 
the book, will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. Pubisters, 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


262-264 Wabash Ave, 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 


The Best Book of children’s stories in the market. 
That’s what many people have called 
In the Child’s World, 


— BY — 


EMILIE POULSSON. 


A new edition just out. Fifteenth Thousand. 


There is no better stery book for Kindergartners, 
Primary Teachers, and Mothers. Just the thing for a 


Christmas Present 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


New YORK. 


ATLANTA. iis 


KANSAS CITY. 


of the general public. 


Webster’s International ‘tix | 
In its various attractive bindings it makes ; 
A Choice Gift 

_for Christmas and other occasions. 

TheInternational isa thorough revision of the Unabridged, 
the purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of materi] 

for boastfuland show y advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly 
thorough perfecting of a work which in all the stages of its growth has 
obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and 


“It is The One Great Standard Authority 


..theperfection of dictionaries ;’’ so writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of 


“Get 


Dictionary 


Solid Gold Pen 


~ Hard Rubber Engraved Holder — Simple Construction. Always Ready. 


ever blots. No better working pen made. A regular %2.50 pen. 


N 
Mailed complete 
Agents Wanted, 


to teachers, boxed, with filler, for @1.00. Your money back —. if you want it. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 21, 108 Fulton St., N.¥. 


If prompiness 6 pp.) 
is a desideratum I) | Dr. Avpert N. Raus, Editor, 
and if low prices A 
are a considera 
tion, send for any 
schoolbook de. In clubs of six or more....50 


will hereafter be published 
as a semi-monthly journal. 


Sired or any trans 
lation or any dic entitled to single copies of any ofthe following 
§ Noble, 4 Zooper 

Institute, New 
York ity i 


Retail Price. 
. Studies in Eng. & Amer. Literat’e, $1.50 
. Literature for Beginners, - - .76 
, Methods of Teaching, - - - 1.60 
. School Management,- - - - 14,26 


ASS SS 


Delivery freAaid to any point. Com- 
plete alphabetical catalogue /ree, of 
secondhand and new schoolbooks of 
all publishers, if you mention this ad. 


Publishers. 


{ 
4 
§. Tests in Spelling and Pronunciation, .40 
Grammatical Analysis by Diagrams, 


Paper, .20; Cloth, .25. 


Practical Rhetoric, - - - - 4,20 
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